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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avei.ue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage tree. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents, — 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Snbscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue shou.d immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N, Y, City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City .and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C, Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaeter & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 
Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 
Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 
Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 
Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 
Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 
Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 
Milwaukee, T 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 
Natchez, James A. Grillo. 
Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 
New Haven, T. H, Pease & Sons. 
New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 
Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave, 
Portland, J. F, Handley & Co. 
Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N, Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 
Rutland, G E. Chalmers. 
Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 
Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 
San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 
St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 
St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E. 4th St. 
Toledo, J. Huntley 
Troy, B. G. Wilson. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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AMERICAN ARMORIAL HARLAKENDEN New England Gentle- 


FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURSUIV- 
ANT OF ARMES 


Generac Nore.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


HARRISON Phil. & New-York Gentlemen 

Descent: William Harrison b in London to Phil 
1794 4 1798 a des. of fohn Harrison 1693 1776 of 
Faulby Yorkshire : Richard Harison Esq of New- 
York used a coat probably meant for the one given 
below Quarterly or & argent etc 

Armorial Bearings Harrison tamily of London & 
the North Riding York. 

Armes: Or, on a chief gules three eagles dis- 
playeo of the first—or— 

Crest: In a ducal coronet a talbot’s head or, 


guttée de poix. All upon the helmet. 
Mantling: Or and gules, Motto: Nec te 
quaesiveris extra ?— 
Note—Information desired of this family. 
HARRISON Virginia Gentlemen 
Descent: Benjamin Harrison of Southwark par- 


ish,Va. Mem House Burgesses in 1642 d abt 1649. : 
Borne by the house of Harrison in Essex & of 
Downe Hill Kent 
Armorial Bearings [Apparently of the Kent house] 
Armes: Azure, two bars ermine between six 
estoiles argent, placed 3 2 & 1 
Crest: A chapeau gules turned ermine , to each 
side a wing expanded argent. All upon the helmet. 
Mantling: Azure and ermine. 


HAWTHORNE : Hathorne : 
Gentlemen of Coat- Armor 

Descent: William Hathorne b 1607 of Wilton 
Wiltshire Eng came to Mass in 1630: | See armes 
of Hawthorne of Castlewig Wigtown co, Scot | 

Armorial Bearings — Authorised in Rietstap 
1895 supp — 

Armes: Argent: achevron between two cinque- 
foils in chief gules andin base a hawthorn tree vert. 

Crest: A demi antelope proper. Ancient crest 
prob the ** hawthorn tree.’’ All upon the wreathed 
helmet 
Mantling: Argent and gules, 


New England 


Motto: Stabo. 


men of Ancestry 

Descent: Richard Harlakenden b 1600 m 1630 
came abt 1635 to Mass, gr-son of Roger 1541-1602 
the son of Thomas Harlakenden of Woodchurch 
Kent. [Later they owned the estate of Earl's Colne 
in Essex 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Azure, a fesse ermine between three 
lions’ heads erased or, 2 & 1. 

Crest : Between the attires of a stag or , an eagle 
regardant wings expanded argent. All upon the 
wreathed helmet, 

Mantling: Azure ermine and or. 

HOFFMAN Gentlemen ot 
Ancestry 

Descent: Paul & Martin Hoffman b 1724 & 1730 
near Zweibrucken Rhenish Bavaria, to Northampton 
co. Pa abt 1765—sons of Martin b 1688 of the Pala- 
tinate, sth in des, from Andreas of Kéniggratz 
Bohemia 1548-1625, gr-son of Ferdinand of Rotten- 
mann Styria | Steiermark | 1493-1565 hauptmann zu 
Neustadt, a gr-son of Friederich a baron & hereditary 
gtand marshal von Steiermark 1460, steward von 
Wolkenstein and seignior von Griinpichl & Strécha, 
b abt 1425— 

Armorial Bearings—Assigned to the house of Hoff- 
_ in the duchy of Styria: Sterermark : Rietstap 
1895 — 

Armes: Party per pale —dexter sable with a fox 
rampant natural holding with paw over shoulder, both 
sinister, an axe argent, sinister—barry of four pieces 
sable & or. 

Crest: The fox issuant, 
helmet. 

Mantling: To dexter argent and gules—T 0 sinis- 
ter or and sable 


Pennsylvania 


All upon the crowned 


HAWKINS 
Ancestry 

Descent: Thomas Hawkins liv. abt. 1650 Boston, 
apparently descended from the house of Hawkins at 
Nash Court Kent, founded by Osbert de Hawking 
lived 1154-8g— Armes originated 1358— 

Armorial Beatings—Authorised by Rietstap 1895 
supp— 

Armes: Argent, on a saltire sable five fleur-de-lis 


New England Gentlemen ot 


or. 
Crest; A lion’s hind-paw reposing on a mount 
vert. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent sable and or, Motto: Toujours 
pret. 

HOAR Gentlemen of 
Ancestry 

Descent: John Hoare & brothers b in Eng., came 
to Mass abt 1643 sons of Charles Hore son of Charles 
who died abt 1636 all of Gloucester Gloucestershire— 

Armorial bearings Inherited 

Armes: Sable, an eagle displayed within a bordure 
engrailed argent—in America the eagle appears with 
two heads— 

Crest: An eagle's head erased sable , gorged with 
a bar gemelle or. All upon the wreathed helmet, 

Mantling: Sable and argent. 


New England 


HOUGHTON Massachusetts Gentle- 
men of Ancestry 
Descent: Ralph Houghton 1623-1705 to Mass 


1635-47 Tradition makes him son of Sir Richard 
Hoghton baronet [cre 161] Preston of Hoghton 
Tower—Lancashire Eng. a lineal des. of Adam de 
Hoghton, lived in 1154-89— 
Armorial oo Apprrently 
Armes: Sable, three bars argent. 
Crest: A buli’s head argent , collared with 3 bars 


Inherited 


sable. All upon the wreathed helmet. 
Mantling: Sable and argent. Motto: Malgré 
le tort. 


HOLMES 
men of Ancestry 

Descent: Thomas Holmes of London to Va, 146; 
later N-Y,son of Thomas m Mary Thetford & was 
a counselor of Gray’s Inn, k. at siege of Oxford 1546 
—The evidence shows him to have been a des. of 
the Holme family of Cheshire—Vis 1566—lineal <es, 
of Ranulph de Hulme abt 1080, in Lancashire. 

Armorial Bearings —This appears as an un. 
known quartering in the armes of Holme 1566— 

Armes: Or, three cocks gules. | Barry of 8 or & 
azure , on a canton argent a chaplet gules : tor 
Holme | 

Crest: A lion’s head erased gules , ensigned with 
a cap of maintenance proper. All upon the 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Or and azure. Motto: Fide sed cuj 
vide. . 


Va. & New-York Gentle. 


Dogue 
Godel Moll Show 


IN AID OF 


THE SCARLET FEVER 
AND DIPHTHERIA 
HOSPITAL 


5 face following correspondence is 


self-explanatory : 
Mrs. John W. Minturn. 
Dear Madam : 
We are happy to write you that the 





check we shall send as proceeds of th 
Model Doll Show in aid of the Scarlet 
Fever and Diphtheria Hospital, will be 
for not less than $500, an amount greate 
than was contemplated originally by the 
most hopeful expectations. 

Besides the cash results, there is als 
the pleasing reflection that an entirely 
new idea has been evolved, which has 
the supreme merit of being an enduring 
idea, because based on utility. 

To have introduced this idea by a 
entertainment, creditable in all its de 
tails to everyone concerned, and still ta 
get, above expenses, so large a sum, i 
a most satisfactory termination of th¢ 
undertaking. 

In our first proposition we asked that 
we should have the account audited by 
a committee. May this be done af 
once, as the final account will be read; 
for examination at any time, and w4 
should like to have it closed withou 
delay ? 

Yours very truly, 
Vogue. 
27 March, 1896. 


MRS. MINTURN’S REPLY 


Dear Vogue : 

I found your letter upon my retur 
last evening. I am quite willing t 
abide by your accounting of the Show 
and shall be grateful for any amoun 
you can send for the benefit of the Scar 
let Fever and Diphtheria Hospital. 

I think it was most generous on you 
part to undertake the work, and I a 
very glad to write that the Show wa 
perfectly managed in every particular 
neither extravagantly nor meanly, anq 
in good taste throughout, so that i 
gave general satisfaction. 

The money coming to the Hosp't: 
is more than I expected when you pr 
posed having the Show. 

Yours very truly, 
Louisa Minturn 

28 March, 1896. 
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DIED 
Livingston.—On Tuesday, 24 Mar., Charlotte 


Lucia, widow of Charles James Livingston end 

daughter of the late Capt. Thomas H. Merry. 
Wheeler.—On Tuesday, 24 Mar., Winifred 

Fay, daughter of Everett P. and Lydia L. Wheeler. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Katherine Longworth Anderson to Mr, Henry 
Arnold Peckham, Muss Anderson is the daughter of 
Mr. William P. Anderson, of Cincinnati, Mr, Peck- 
ham is the son of Justice Peckham of the U, 5S. Su- 
preme Court, 

Miss Lillian Andrews to Mr. Charles P, Schultz. 
Miss Andrews 1s the daughter of Mr, Henry An- 
drews, 

Miss Josephine Adams to Mr. William F. Hatton. 
Miss Adams is the daughter of Mr. James J. Adams, 
trom Buffalo. 

Miss Lily Barrett to Mr. Sergeant Prentiss Knut, 
from Wash., D.C. Miss Barrett is the daughter of 
Mr. Alexander Barrett, from Newport, R, J, 

Miss Eleanor Brokaw to Mr. Cari Pischer- Hansen, 
from Denmark, Miss Brokaw is the daughter of Mr. 
Isaac Brokaw. 

Miss Ethel Gallatin to Mr. William H. Oakley, 
from Buffalo, Miss Gallatin is the daughter of the 
late James Henry Gallatin. 

Miss Irene Sadler to Mr. John H, Gibson. Miss 
Sadler is the daughter of the late James H. Sadler. 
Mr. Gibson is from Boston, 

Miss Fanny Jerome to Mr, Phineas Prouty. Miss 
Jerome isthe youngest daughter of Mr. Eugene Je- 
rome. Mr. Prouty is from Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Katherine Wallace te Mr. J. Alveus Adams. 
Miss Wallace is the daughtes of Mr. Johr Wallace, 
of this city, 


WEDDINGS 


Arthur-Fraser.—Myr, Alan Arthur, of Boston, 
and Miss Ruby Ethelwya Fraser, daughter of Mr.W. 
Lewis Fraser, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents on Thu,,26 Mar. The Rev, Dr. Ed- 
ward Judson officiated, The bridesmaids were Miss 
Florence Brown, Miss Katharine Church and Miss 
Gwendolin Sandham, Mr. Gardner Shaw was best 
man. The ushers were Mr. Shaw Newell and Mr. 
Malcolm Fraser. 

Gwynne-Steele.—Mr. Edwin Erskine Gwynne, 
of this city, and Miss Helen Steele, daughter of Mr. 
Franklin Steele, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s ints, Washington, D, C., on Wed., 25 
Mar. The Rev, Dr. Mackay-Smith officiated. Miss 
Annie Steele was maid of honor. Mg. Carroll 
Brown, of Baltimore, was best man. 

Richards-Ear!.—Mr. John Elbert Richards, of 
Cleveland,and Mrs. Mary S. Earl, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas P, Cagwin, of Milwaukee, will be married 
at the home of the bride’s parents, on Tue., 7 Apr. 
Rev, Judson Pitswerth will officiate, 

Woodruff - Lefferts. — Mr. Edmund Drake 
Woodruff and Miss Isabel Lefferts, daughter of Mr. 
Marshall Lefterts, were married at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, East Orange, N. J.,on Wed.,25 
Mar, The Rev. Dr. James M. Ludlow officiated. 
Mies Mary Lefferts was maid of honor. Mr. Franck 
C, Paucher was best man. 


_ WEDDINGS TO COME 


Allen-Lefferts.—Mr. William Bradford Allen 
and Miss Edith Crane Lefferts, daughter of Mr. 
William H. Lefferts, will be married in Calvary 
Church on Tue., 14 Apr. Bishop Henry Y. Satter- 
lee will officiate. Muss Elsie Schuyler Lefferts will 
be maid of honor. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Harriet Coles, Miss May Waring Lefferts, Miss 
Sadie Crane, Miss Mollie Haynes, Miss Jane Fales 
and Miss Albertina Obertieffer. Mr. Henry Trow- 
bridge Allen will be best man, The ushers will be 
Mr. Winthrop McKim, Mr. Theodore Hart, Mr. 
Blair Williams and Mr. Alexander Rogers. 

Conkling-Johnson.—Mr. Alfred Ronald Conk- 
ling and Miss Ethel Eastman Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. Eastman Johnson, will be married in St. 
Thomas's Church on Thu.,9 Apr. The Rev. Dr. J. 
Wesley Brown will officiate. Mr. Howard Conkling 
will be best man. The ushers will be Mr. George 
Lorillard Ronalds, Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, Dr. 
William A. Pierrepont, Mr. De Forest Manice, Mr. 
E. McDougall Hawkes and Dr. Louis A, di Zerega, 

Harrel-Clark.—Mr. William Wright Harrel, 
Jr., and Miss Estelle J. Clark, daughter of Mr. 
Charles Henry Clark, will be married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 42 E. 6oth St., on Wed., 
15 Apr. The Rev. Dr, Robert MacArtbur will offi- 
ciate, Mr. Frederick Harrel will be best man. The 
ushers will be Mr. Christopher Harrel, Mr. Charles 
Henry Clark, Jr., Mr. J. S. Bassett and Mr. Ernest 
von der Smith Clark, 

Hand-Coles.-——-Mr. Henry Stone Hand and Miss 
Adelaide Priscilla Coles, daughter of Mr. Barak G. 
Coles, will be married at the residence of the vride’s 
parents on Tue.,7 Apr. The Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Sanders will officiate. Dr, Alfred Hand, Jr , will be 
best man. The ushers will be Mr. Barak G. Coles, 
Jr., and Mr. John H, Torry. 

Jaffray-Barney.—Mr. Reginald H. Jaffray, son 
of Mr. Howard S. Jaffray, and Miss Azuba Latham 
Barney, daughter of Mr. Arthur L. Barney, will be 
married at the residence of the bride’s aunt, Mrs. 
Walter S, Gurnee, Jr..8 E. 33d St., on Tue,,21 Apr. 

Pulsford-Post.—Mr, John Arthur Pulsford and 
Miss Lilian de Peyster Post, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Bagley Post, will be married in Christ 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., on Wed., 16 Apr. 

Satterthwaite-Marden.—Mr. James Sheafe 
Satterthwaite and Miss Lillie Butman Marden, 
daughter of Mrs, Frances Alexander Marden, will be 
married in Grace Church, Nutley, N. J., on Tue., 7 
Apr. 

Thomas-Shaw.—Mr. Robert Thomas and Miss 
Ruby Louise Shaw, daughter of Captain Shaw, First 
Artillery, U.S.A., will be married at Fort Hamilton, 
1.1, 0a Tuc., 7 Apr. 


DANCES 


Sir Roger de Coverly Dances.--T hese dances, 
which have been arranged tor next season, and are 
the outcome of several of the dancing classes which 
have been abandoned, will meet at Sherry's on Sat., 
12 Dec,, Thu., 31 Dec., Sat., 16 Jan., Sat , 30 Jan, 
and 20 Dec. 

Monday Evening Cotillons.—This set of 
dances, which has been one of the features of the 
winter for several years, will not meet next season. 

Cinderella Dances.—The dates for the Cinder- 
ella next year have been fixed for Thursday, 17 
Dec., 7 Jan. and 18 Feb. 

Assembly Ball.—The Assembly Ball will be 
given next season in the new ball-room at the 
Waldorf. 

Tuesday Dances.— The Tuesday Evenin 
Dances, sometimes called ** The Howling Swells,’ 
will be given next season, 12 Jan., and on Mardi 
Gras, 2 Mar. 

Mrs. Ingraham’s Dancing Class.— There 
will be a meeting of this class at the Waldorf, on 
Fri., 10 Apr. Mr. Phoenix Ingraham will lead the 
cotillion, 

Thursday Evening Roller Skating Club.— 
A dance and cotillon will be given by thig club on 
Thu, eve., 9 Aprt., at the Berkeley Armory. 

Braem.—Mrs. Henri M. Braem's dancing class 
will not continue its meetings next season. 

Low.—Mrs, Anson W. Hard has taken the man- 
agement of Mrs. Joseph T. Low's dancing class for 
next winter, 


LUNCHEONS. 


Dillon.—Mr. and Mrs. John Forest Dillon gave a 
luncheon at Delmonico’s on Sat., 28 Mar., for their 
daughter, Miss Suzanne Dilloa, whose marriage to 
Mr. Gerard Marriner will take place on 15 Apr. 
Present were Mrs, Dillon-Oliver, Judge and Mrs. 
Dillon, Mr. and Mrs. George Dickinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vallois, Mrs. E. Ritzmar de Grove, Miss Keane, 
Mr. Wyllis Perry, Mr. George de Witt, Mr. Gustav 
Ptizer and Mr. Leslie Cauldwell, 

Kelly.—Mr. Eugene Kelly gave a luncheon at his 
residence, 19 Wash, Sq., on Fri., 27 Mar., in honor 
of Prince Radziville and Count Zuboft, 


MUSICALES 


Bagby.—Mr. Albert Morris Bagby gave his final 
musical morning tor this season at the Waldorf on 
Mon., 23 Mar. Mr. Orton Bradley accompanied, and 
the artists were M. Jules Gogny, Mr. William H,. 
Keith and Mr. David Mannes, violinist. 

Powers.--Mr. Francis Fischer Powers gave his 
last musicale at Carnegie Music Hall on Sat. mor.,28 
Mat. The concert was followed by a reception in 
Mr. Powers’ studio. 

Akers.—Miss Sally Frothingham Ackers gavea 
song recital at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on 
Sat. eve., 28 Mar. Assisting her on the programme 
were Mrs, Charles B, Foote, Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, Mr. Richard Hoffman and 
Mr. Ernesto Belle at the piano, 

Terry.—Mr. Robert Ellsworth Terry will give a 
concertin the Church of the Eternal Hope on Tue. 
eve., 7 Apr. 

White.—Miss Villa Whitney White gave the 
last of a series of song recitals at the residence of 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge on Thu. aft., 26 Mar. 

Hegner.—The second one of Mr. Anton Heg- 
ner’s violoncello recitals was given before a large 
audience at the Waldorf on Sat., 28 Mar., at 3 
P.M, 

Conradi.—Miss H.$ Conradi will give a musi- 
cale at the Waldorfon Tue., 14 Apr. Patronesses 
are Miss Leary, Mrs. H. P. Collis, Mrs. Jonas B. 
Kissam, Mrs. Arthur L. Root, Mrs. S. C. T. Dodd 
and Miss Helen Gould. 


LECTURES 


Harris.—Mrs, Sidney Harris, née Kate Brady, 
ave her first professional recital at the Waldorf 

fore a very large audience on Thu. aft., 26 Mar. 
Her choice of recitations was Easter Morning, by 
Baker; A Legend of Madrid, by Lindsey Gordon; 
and The Two Glasses, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Miss Anna Vernon Dorsey and Miss Fielding C. 
Roselle sang, Mr. Joseph Pizzarello accompanied. 

Smith.—Prof. Charles Sprague Smith gave the 
eighth of his lectures on Literature on Sat. mor., 28 
Mar., at the Carnegie Lyceum, His subject was 
Wagner's trilogy, compared with earlier forms. 

Gray.—A course of ten readings are being given 
by Mrs. Florence Gray, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
at the residence of Mrs, Alcinous B. Jamison, 43 W. 
45th St. The subject of this series, which began on 
Tue., 31 Mar., is the Christian Mystics. Tickets 
may be had from Miss Beninger, 533 Fifth Ave. 

oyesen.—A lecture on Norway, by special re- 
quest, will be given by Miss Ragna Boyesen, sister 
of the late Prof. Boyesen,on Tue. eve.,7 Apr., at 
the residence of Mrs, Theodore Connolly, 30 E. 35th 
St. Miss Knight will sing, and Miss Magda Bugge 
will play on the piano, 

Very.—Miss S. C. Very, who is a Fellow of the 
American College of Musicians, and associate pian- 
iste of Trinity College, England, will deliver an 
illustrated lecture called A Sheet of Music, on Tue. 
mor., 7 Apr., under the auspices of the Harlem Phil- 
armonic Society. 

Richards.—Mrs. Waldo Richards will give a 
recital at the Waldorf, under fashionable patronage, 
on Tue., 14 Apr. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mortimer.—Mr. and Mrs, Stanley Mortimer 
have taken a cottage at Newport for the summer. 

Cutting.—Mrs. Brockholst Cutting and the 
Messrs. Cotting are registered at Long’s Hotel, New 
Bond Street, London, 

Chanler.—Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Chanler were 
ast week at the Grafton, Wash., D. C. 

Richards. - Mr. and Mrs. James Richards have 
moved into their new house, 93 Riverside Drive, near 
81st Street. Mrs. Richards is informally at home 
Friday afternoons in April, 


Morgan.—Mis. Jj. Pierpont Morgaii aid Miss 
— wili sail for Europe on the Teutonic on 22 
pr. 
Sedgwick.—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick, 
née Margeret Beale, have returned from their wed- 
“~ trip and are at the Hotel Savoy. 
orton.—Mrs. Levi P. Morton and Miss Morton 
will sail for Europe on 8 Apr. 

Stokes.—Mr, and Mrs, William E. Dodge Stokes 
sailed for Genoa on Sat,, 21 Mar. 

Kelly.—Mrs. Eugene Kelly, Jr., who has just re- 
tarned trom a trip to Mexico, will sail for Europe the 
first week in May, with her husband and sister, Miss 
Eleanor Milmo. 

Roosevelt,—Mr, and Mrs. Robert Barnewell 
Rooseveit have returned from Bermuda and are at 
157 Fifth Ave. 

De Garmendia.—Mrs. Carlos de Garmendia, 
Miss Anita de Garmendia and Mr. Spaulding de 
Garmendia left town last week for Venezuela, where 
Mr. de Garmendia has property. 

Drawing-Room.—At the last drawing-room in 
London among the Americans presented were Mrs. 
Joseph Ritchie, from California, and the Misses Cur- 
tis, from Boston, cousins of Lady Playfair. 

Newport.—Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Laurence 
have opened their cottage at Newport for the season. 
Major Livermore, U, S$. Engineer Corps, has also 
arrived, Mr. Laurence reports that already $5,000 
has been subscribed for the open-air Horse Show. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and 
family were registered last week at the Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 

Uhl.—United States Ambassador Edwin F. Uhl 
and family arrived in Berlin on Sat.,28 Mar. 

Laurel-in-the-Pines.—Arriving at this hotel at 
Lakewood last week were Mrs. William Bloodgood, 
Miss Bioodgood, Mr. John Sloane, Miss Pell, Mr. 
and Mrs, L. Thorne, Mr. William Bristow, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward C. Potter, Mr. James Park, Miss Park, 
Mr.L. Van Ingen, Mrs. Pell, Mr. David Lapsley, 
Miss Lapsliey and Mr. Henry Russell, 

At the Laurel House were Mr. and Mrs. William 
Butler Duncan, Mrs, Gustav Schwab, Miss Schwab, 
Miss Livingston, Mrs, H. Hollister, Mr. W. Lan- 
mam Bull, {r., Mr. William Weir, Mr. Clayton Platt, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. Stewart and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
C. Baldwin, 

Sailing on the Teutonic on 25 Mar. were Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, the Misses Brooks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rovert Goeiet, Miss Beatrice Goelet and 
Mr. Robert Goelet, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. William 
Douglas Sloane, the Misses Sloane, Mr. W. D. 
Sloane, Jr., Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Capt. F, Ivor 
Maxee, Mr. A. J. Forbes Leith, Mr. and Mrs. Jos- 
eph R. Drexel, Mrs. Wilton Phipps, the Misses 
Phipps, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Warren and Mr. 
Heury De Forest Weekes. 

On the Ems for Bremen on Sat., 28 Mar., were Mr. 
and Mrs, John A. Hadden, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Roland, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. S, G. Chard, Rev. Dr. H. 
A. Davenport and Mrs, Davenport, Mrs. Stephen R. 
Post, the Misses Post and Capt. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Mason. 


DINNERS 


Livingston.—Mr. Philip Livingston gave a din- 
ner at the Metropolitan Club on Wed.,25 Mar., in 
honor of Mr. Newbold Morris, whose marriage to 
Miss Helen Kingsland will be celebrated on 9 Apr. 
Present were Mr. Andrew T. Bibby, Dr. Lewis 
Rutherfurd Morris, Mr. Alexis Reed Mclivaine, Mr. 
Guy Van Amringe, Mr. Percy Morris Burrill, Mr. 
T. J. Oakley Rhinelander and Mr. Newbold 
Morris. 

Conkling.—Mr. Alfred Ronald Conkling will 
give his farewell bachelor dinner before his marriage 
to Miss Ethel Johnson on 9 Apr., on Tue., 7 Apr., 
at his residence, 27 E. toth St. . The guests invited 
are Mr. Howard Conkling, Mr. George Lorillard 
Ronalds, Mr, Louis di Zerega, Mr. Alexander M. 
Hadden, Dr. William A. Pierpont, Mr. E. McDou- 
gall Hawkes and Mr. De Forest Manice, 

McCready.—Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel McCready 

ave a dinner on Fri., 27 Mar., at their residence, 4 

- 75th St. Present were Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
McVickar, Mr. and Mrs, Leslie Cotton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Seton, Miss Anna Corbin, Miss Mary 
Turnure, Miss Gray, Mr. Elliot Gregory, Mr. James 
Arden Harriman and Mr. Isaac Iselin. 

Morris.—Mr. Newbold Morris gave a dinner on 
Sat., 28 Mar., at his residence, 19 E. 64th St. 

Rawson.—Mr. Edward Stephen Rawson, whose 
marriage to Miss Elizabeth Rogers will be cele- 
brated on Tue., 7 Apr., will give his farewell bach- 
elor dinner on Sat., 4 Apr., at the Metropolitan 
Club. 

Havemeyer.— Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Have- 
meyer gave a dinner dance on Thu., 26 Mar., at the 
Ocean Co. Hunt and Country Club, at Lakewood, 


-J. 

Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club.—The 
first subscription dinner of the season of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club was given at Delmoni- 
co’s on Thu.,26 Mar. Mr. J. Kennedy Tod pre- 
sided, and Admiral Erben, U.S. N., was the guest 
of honor. 

Lotos Club.—Mr. Joseph Jefferson will be the 
guest of honor at a dinner to be given by the mem- 
bers of the Lotos Club on Sat., 4 Apr. 

Psi-Upsilon.—The Psi-Upsilon Fraternity of 
Columbia College gave its sixteenth annual dinner 
at the Arena on Sat.,28 Mar. Mr. Julien T. Davies 
presided. 


CLUBS 


New York Yacht Club.—The New York 
Yacht Club held its second general meeting at thé 
club-house on Thu. eve., Mar. New members 
elected were Mr. Louis H. Lorillard, Jr., Mr. G. L. 
McAlpin, Mr. Albert J. Wise, Mr. John H. Hewson, 
Mr. Henry A. Van Liew, Mr. John D. Crimmins, 
Mr. Frederick de Peyster Foster, Mr. Robert Tem- 
ple Emmet, U. S, A., Com. Richard P. Leary, U.S. 
N., Mr. J. William Beekman, Mr. Charles Fletcher, 
Mr. Isaac Emerson, Mr. B. Hall McCormick, Lieut. 
H. C. Reundstone, U. S. N., and Mr. Henry S, 
Kerr. Miss Eloise Breese was elected a fag member, 
and the honorary members elected were Capt. Alfred 
T. Mahan, U.S. N., and Mr. Edward J. Phelps. 


_ Knickerbocker Riding Club.—The last even- 
ing meeting of this club was held on Thu., 26 Mar., 
at Durland’s Academy. The members will soon 
have an out-of-door meeting, and on Decoration Day 
will hold their annual picnic, 

Amusement Club.—The Amusement Club will 
have its last meeting of the season the vecond week 
in April at Sherry’s, The members propose having 
a concert followed by a supper and a dz‘ce. 

Wednesday Afternoon Whist Club.—Mrs. 
H. L. Dexter entertained the members of the Whist 
Club at her residence, 42 W. 56th St., om Wed. aft., 
25 Mar. “fe 

Evening Roller Skating Clu». The last 
Lenten meeting of the Eve, Roller Sfating Club 
was held at the Berkeley Armory on F#,, 27 Mar. 

Fencers’ Club.—A very enjoyable concert, 
which was arranged by the Executive C#m. of the 
Fencers’ Club, whose names were given in last 
week's Vogue, was held at the club-/Soms, 37 W. 
22d St., on Thu, eve,, 26 Mar. Thé artists who 
took part were Miss Lucille Saunders, Mile, Nita 
Carritte, Miss Martina Johnson, Mr. Perry Averill, 
Mr, George Moore and Mr. Albert McGuckin, 

St. Nicholas Skating Club.—The St. Nicho- 
jas Skating Club was opened to the public on Tue., 
24 Mar., and will be open all day and evening every 
day of the week except Monday. On Sat. eve., 28 
Mar., the St. Nicholas Hockey team played a match 
with a team from Cornell University, which was won 
by theformer. Another game will be played with a 
team trom Yaleon Thu. eve., 2 Apr. 

Racquet and Tennis Club.—One of a series of 
matches at racquet was played at the club-houce in 
W. 43d St. on Sat. aft.,28 Mar, The game between 
Mr. S. K, de Forest and Mr. J. MacDonough on 
Thu,, 26 Mar., was won by the latter. 

Euchre Club.—Mrs J. Muhlenberg Bailey will 
entertain the members of this club at her house, 77 
‘Mad. Ave., on Sat. eve., 11 Apr. 

Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—The last 
meeting during Lent of this club was held in the 
Tennis Building on Wed. aft., 25 Mar. 

Knickerbocker Sewing Class.—This club 
held its last meeting at the residence of Mrs, E. G. 
Watson, 51 E. 34th St., on Wed.,25 Mar. 

Ardsley Casino.—1 May has been chosen for 
the day of the tormal opening ot this new club-house, 
at Irvington-on-Hudson: Many dinners will be given 
and there will be a dance in the evening. Patron- 
esses are Mrs, John D. Archbold, Mrs. Edwin Gould, 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. George G. Haven, 
Mrs. Samuel Thomas, Mrs. John Brisbane Walker, 
Mrs, Lucius C, Warner, Mrs. Charies C. Worthing- 
ton, Mrs. J. B. Harriman, Mrs. Cyrus Field Judson, 
Mrs. A. L. Barker, Mrs. Philip Schuyler, Mrs. 
Robert Hewitt, Mrs. J. Jennings McComb, and Mrs. 
J. 5S. Terry. 

Company F, 7th Regiment.—The members 
of this company gave an excellent performance of a 
play entitled “ The Poisoner of Zenda,"* written by 
Mr. Guy Wetmore Caryl, at the Carnegie Lyceum, 
on Fri, and Sat. evenings, 27 and 28 Mar. 

Princeton Glee Ciub.—The Princeton Uni- 
versity Banjo, Glee and Mandolin Clubs will give a 
concert in Carnegie Music Hall on Thu, eve., 9 
Apr. 

Amherst Glee Club.—The annual concert of 
the Amherst Glee, Mandolin and Banjo Club will be 
given on Sat. eve.,4 Apr., at Carnegie Hall Ly- 
ceum, 

Daughters of the Cincinnati.—The Daugh- 
ters of the Cincinnati intend putting up a monament 
of Gen, Philip Schuyler, 

Yale Glee Club.—The annual concert of the 
Yale Banjo and Glee Club will be given at Carnogie 
Music Hall on Fri. eve., 17 Apr., at 8.30 P. M., for 
the benefit of the Yale University crew, which is en- 
tered this year to row in the Henley Regatta in July. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Mount Vernon.—Those interested in the tab- 
leaux vivants at Sherry’s on Mon., Apr., for 
the purpose of raising money to keep the country 
place ot George Washingzon, at Mt, Vernon, in 
proper order, have placed the arrangement of lights, 
etc.,in the hands of the scenic artist, Mr, Albert 
Operti. There will be sixteen tableaux in ail, 
among which are Carmen, Marie Antoinette, An- 
gels, Liberty, Love Makes Time Fly, Egypt, Charles 
1., A Flower Girl, Easter Hymns, June and others. 
Among those assisting in the posing of the pictures 
are Mrs, Leslie Cotton, Miss Amy Townsend, Miss 
Redmond, Mr. Peter Marié, Mr. Eliot Gregory, Mr. 
George Munzig, Mr. Kenneth Frazier and Mr. 
James L. Breese. 

St. Benedict’s Home.—A fair is to be held in 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, trom 6 to 18 
Apr., fer the benefit of St. Benedict's Home, at Rye, 
for destitute colored children. Active interest is 
being taken by Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. 
Iselin, Miss Iselin, Mrs. G. Stanton Floyd Jones, 
Mrs, Delancey Kane, Mrs. Eugene Kelly, Miss La 
Farge, Mrs. Neilson, Mrs. Charles Ocirichs, Mrs. 
H. B, Plant, Mrs. J. Owens, Mis. Wm. Sadlicr, 
Migs Leary, Mrs. John Lawrence, Miss Margaretta 
Lawrence, Mrs. H. Forbes McCreery, Mrs, Astor 
Bristed, Mrs. John Bouvier, Mrs, Joseph W. Drexel, 
Mrs. Ocheverria, Mrs. George V. Hecker, Miss 
Hecker and Mrs, G. L, Heins. 





Corrections.—In Vogue last week typographi- 
cal errors occurred. The following are correct. 
Stazenger is so spelled; Mrs, Donovan's address 
Madison Avenue and goth Street; Miss Switzers's 
address is 12 E. 33d Street; G. F, Hallis of St Paul. 
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Ne deplorable effect of the cancerous literature 
YQ of the Ibsen, Zola and other realistic schools 
of writing is that by unduly emphasizing the 
baser qualities of the race, it develops in the reader a 
suspicious contempt for humanity. The sensational 
press, which exploits the sins and follies of what is, 
in reality, but a very small class in any civilized 
community, also fosters a sentiment of scorn for 
humanity, and a suspicion that even the apparently 
upright are in fact sinners masquerading as saints. 


Whether one accepts the theological or the scien- 
tific theory of man’s creation and his development, 
viewed from either standpoint, it must be conceded 
that he has been hard beset by foes within and foes 
without in his efforts to attain ethical hights. 
Weighted down by inherited instincts, by environ- 
ment, by ignorance, slowly and stumblingly he has 
climbed upward, striving ever to attain an ever- 
developing ideal. Against fearful odds he has 
reached out after goodness, and although some there 
be who are openly vicious and others who are secretly 
criminal, the masses of men, in civilized communities 
at least, are not violators of the commandments. 


An agnostic who, as becomes a believer in evolu- 
tion, regards man’s shortcomings charitably, asked a 
priest of the Roman Catholic church, whether or not 
from the intimate knowledge of humanity he had 
gathered in the confessional he pitied or despised the 
race. The ecclesiastic answered: ‘*I respect it.’ 
That is the testimony of one to whom the folly, the 
pettiness, the meanness and the sin of humanity are 
laid bare as they are to God himself. The priest 
knows also what the Ibsens and the daily press re- 
porters do not—the repentence, the strivings to do 
right, the temptations overcome. 


Man's virtues are accepted as matters of course, 
the world stupidly refusing to recognize the heroism, 
the fidelity and the patience that are to be met with 
on every hand. For example, there is that most 
commonplace of social factors—the man who supports 
his family. That is taken as a matter of course, a 
clear case of duty. But duty frequently goes most 
uncomfortably against the grain, especially when it 
depletes one’s purse, and man is not a saint. When 
young he married because he loved. In the enthu- 
siasm of love’s ecstasy he regarded supporting the 


adored one as a smalljprice to pay for the joy of ap- 
propriating her. On;his return to sanity he found 
himself committed to earning .a livelihood for a 
woman for life, and, as most* of the world is poor, 
the average man must curtail his bachelor comforts 
and dispense with little luxuries in order to meet this 
new condition. ‘The man—many millions of him— 
goes on, year after year, patiently fulfilling a contract, 
the exactions of which he did not realize in the days 
when he went a-wooing. 

Occasionally—very occasionally—he deserts his post 
when mouths to be fed multiply, but usually he man- 
fully takes up the burden and sacrifices health and 
years on the altar of the family and shuts himself 
away from most of the relaxations and pleasures of 
life. He is not a god nor a saint, but just an every- 
day man, heir to various infirmities, who lives up to 
onerous obligations. Not a spectacularly heroic 
figure, perhaps, but a hero for all that. 


It is with the woman as with the man. In all the 
homes throughout the land she moves, much endur- 
ing, and unselfish. The romantic twin-soul dreams 
have long ago been translated into the daily trials and 
anxieties of family life. However young or however 
inexperienced she may have been as a bride, as duties 
presented themselves she rose to the occasion, and to 
the best of her ability she has striven to fulfill the 
obligations she so heedlessly assumed. 

Only her duty! To be sure, it is her duty to care 
for husband and children and house, but the duty is 
ofttimes hard, very hard, and the woman is, after all, 
but a faulty human being. If in despair she flung 
off her load, after the manner of Norah in Ibsen's 
Doll’s House, it ought not to occasion surprise. But 
she is not a shirk. In millions of homes, on desolate 
prairies, in disease-breeding tenements, she bravely 
fulfills her pledge. Is there anywhere a more heroic 
figure than that of the poor widow, without proper 
training in any pursuit, who brings up her family of 
little ones to be self-respecting maidens and youths? 
—at what awful cost of suffering and sacrifice God 
alone knows. 

Ah! Not even Joan of Are was more heroic. 


If people only worked one-half as industriously to 
discover their neighbors’ virtues as they do to ferret 
out their sins the community would be speedily re- 
solved into a society of mutual admirers. 


































































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He dressmakers’ exhibits at Vogue's 
Model Doll Show were, almost with- 


out exception, charming in color, even 
when unusual and somewhat daring combina- 


tions were made. The only criticism to be 
made was in a few instances where bits of in- 
harmonious toned greens or blues were intro- 
duced. These two colors can be attractively 
combined, but it requires most careful selec- 
tion of tints to attain a harmonious result. 
The Show, as a whole, demonstrated not only 
that the patron can safely leave to the dress- 
maker the introduction of different colors after 
she has decided on the principal color of the 
costume, but also that the harsh color con- 
trasts which affront the eye at every turn are 
the results of individual idiosyncrasies, and 
not to be laid to lack of taste on the part of 
the American dressmaker. 


For some months a series of papers on va- 
rious philanthropies has appeared in this peri- 
odical, the object of their publication being 
twofold ; to interest people of means in this 
and other cities in charities that are unknown 
to many, and also to persuade readers that, in 
spite of much testimony to the contrary in the 
public prints, loving kindness is an attribute of 
a very large part of the human race. Only 
those who have been brought into contact with 
the poor and the diseased can appreciate 
the inestimable value of the many agencies 
supported by private people for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the poor and ignorant. 
Two especially interesting charities—one for 
some years established, the other in process of 
founding—will be the subject in the near future 
of papers in the philanthropic series. St. 
Mary’s Hospital in West Thirty-fourth Street 
is already well known to many, but its benefi- 
cent work deserves even wider recognition than 
it now receives. The projected charity is a 
Country Home for Destitute Children on non- 
institutional lines. Any agency which will 
really found a ‘*home’*’ that shall be some- 
thing more than a place of shelter and a school 
deserves liberal support. These two charities 
are especially commended to all who love little 
children, and who realize the terrible lot that is 
the portion of the children of the poor. In the 
Philanthropy Series in this issue will be found 
a paper on Children’s Parks. 


Continually accumulating evidence tends to 
show that so-called Christian countries are so 
much in need of missionary effort in the line 
of developing honesty, kindness, purity, and 
a few other elementary virtues, that it seems 
hardly fair that so much money and effort 
should be expended in an effort to convert 
foreign heathen. As a case in point, some 
facts are submitted in regard to a country 
which would resent being styled ‘‘ pagan,”’ 
and which claims to be not only Christian, but 
ultra-civilized as well. They will be found 


in another column under title of France in 
Need of a Humane Society. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DAY 


Here were only a few late lingerers at 
breakfast on that particular morning 
when the little girl opened the door 

of the Valois and, looking around, somewhat 
abashed for the moment, seated herself at the 
table with a man whose white hair proclaimed 
him, to the casual glance, a proper guardian 
for youth. 

The Valois is in Seventeenth street, a small 
restaurant with an aristocratic clientéle, a 
small, bright entresol decorated with plants 
and flowers and cosy dining-rooms. 

By the unwritten law of the place it isa 
men’s restaurant par excellence, though women 
with escorts are welcomed with something like 
enthusiasm from their rarity. 

For a moment after her entrance, old Jules, 
the major domo, also hesitated. There were 
no women patrons present at that hour, and he 
advanced toward her in his deferential, almost 
paternal manner to say a rather cruel word. 
But one glance at her face and a second at her 
dress reassured him. It was the most inno- 
cent possible little face and figure, while the 
gown, a réchauffé little gown of neat brown 
cashmere, would have established the inno- 
cence of a Lucretia Borgia. She had evidently 
strayed in by mistake. 

‘¢I’d like a saucer of ice-cream,”” she said, 
with a little air of dignity.. Jules caught him- 
self to prevent his falling in an apoplectic fit at 
such an order at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, but he had seen strange sights in his day 
and this was but another. He bowed and 
departed. 

The girl then opened a little lunch basket 
and began to eat a thickly cut ham and bread 
sandwich. Her vis-a-vis smiled at this, to 
him, novel spectacle and his smile lit up a 
melancholy, distinguished face in which deep 
lines were ploughed. The little girl, who 
was easily encouraged by kindness, smiled 
back again. 

«¢ I was afraid at first,’’ she said. ‘*I had 
made a mistake. After I got in I didn’t see 
any ladies and I was going back when I saw 
you and then I knew it was all right. A 
settled gentleman is as good as a lady any day 
if you are in a strange place.*’ 

Horace Vaughn nodded approvingly. His 
white head and (to the initiated) telltale lines had 
misled his new acquaintance as they had mis- 
led many another. 

‘¢I am surprised to find so young a lady so 
discriminating,” he replied, with an exaggerated 
bow. ‘ But I don’t know about being settled, 
though I am sure you are both wise and kind 
in thinking I am as good asa lady any day. 
A good lady is a very good person and a bad 
lady a very bad one, as you have likely read in 
your copy book.”’ 

«« Then if I was wrong in thinking you are 
settled,”” said the little girl, with a merry laugh 
that made the late breakfasters look around, 
‘« You are wrong imtaking me for young. I'm 
so small I am taken for fifteen, but I am turned 
seventeen. Do you think everyone would take 
me for fifteen ?** she inquired, anxiously. 

«« Now that I have looked at you for five 
minutes, decidedly no,’” he replied, regarding 
her with grave attention. ‘I see lines of care 
and age in your face that indicate you are much 
older ; nearer eighteen, in fact, than seventeen. 
But if I may be excused for my ignorance of 
what is going on in polite circles, what is there 
in fifteen that one must avoid it?” 
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‘‘ Because if I look fifteen I am afraid I 
will not suit. I came down from Dunbar this 
morning by the early train—Dunbar’s about 
fifty or sixty miles from here—to see a lady 
who promised to meet me at the teachers’ 
agency. She promised, if she liked my looks, 
she’d take me (we have been corresponding) 
as a nursery governess for her children. I go 
here at seven o'clock, and I waited and 
waited till the agency opened, and then waited 
again, but she did not come—just telephoned 
she was engaged, and I must come to-morrow. 
It’s a great nuisance, for I can’t get home till 
late this afternoon, and I feel rather strange in 
New York. I've only been here once before, 
and then I was with friends. But I don’t in- 
tend to worry,”’ she added, cheerfully. «I’ve 
got a whole day to see the sights, and I am 
going to see’them. _ Perhaps you could tell 
me some pleasant places. I want to see all I 
can, Specially pictures and works of art.”” 

Mr. Vaughn regarded the small, modest 
figure with interest. It was the first specimen 
of the kind he had everseen. He thought 
over the young ladies of his acquaintance, for 
she was evidently a lady, and tried to realize 
them in a like situation. 

«¢ Aren’t you a little timid in a great city 
like this with no companion ? *” 

‘*Timid? Oh, no; not in daytime. I 
have my money safe put away, and I won't 
get lost, because people are so kind showing 
me, and telling me what to do. I’ve beenan 
orphan almost all my life, and I suppose I’ve 
got to looking like one Almost everybody 
is good to orphans, it’s such a nice chance to 
give advice,’’ she added, with a mischievous 
little laugh. ‘*I daren’t say I’ve got a finger 
ache in Dunbar for fear I'll have fifty differ- 
ent kinds of poultices put on it. But it isn’t 
all bad being an orphan, for nobody can ex- 
actly make you dothings. If I had a father 
and mother, you see, and a lot of brothers and 
sisters, I shouldn’t be here now in New York 
with a nice long day before me.”’ 

“You are very philosophical,’’ said Vaughn, 
amused. ‘*You evidently take a cheerful 
view of life."” 

*¢Of course I do,’’ said the little girl. 
‘¢Don’t you?’’ and she fixed her clear eyes 
on him, as evidently expecting a reply. 

For the first time for many a day Vaughn 
felt embarrassed. When had anybody ever 
ventured to put a direct question to him be- 
fore? Then he remembered he had invited 
the inquiry, and retired behind the paper. 

The ice-cream, however, appeared, and 
diverted her attention. With the healthy ap- 
petite of youth she immediately began to con- 
sume a large plate of cold, sweetened lard. 

Old Jules pattered back to the desk and 
laid a check at her plate. It contained the 
legend, ‘¢ fifty cents’’ in large, black letters. 

«¢ Fifty cents!” Vaughn heard her exclaim, 
in her fresh young voice. ‘Fifty cents ! 
Why, it’s ten cents all over Dunbar—and it 
wasn't even cream. It tasted like kerosene 
oil. I had to make believe I liked it, not to 
waste it, and not to hurt your feelings by 
making you thinkI didn’t. I believe you got 
it of the soda man at the corner. It will serve 
you right if I only pay you what he charges.”” 

This was so shrewd a guess that Vaughn 
laughed, and Jules suffered a faint smile to 
flicker across his shadowy features. 

‘* The young lady is quite right,”’ said 
Vaughn, ‘‘and you, Jules, shan’t impose upon 
her because she was anxious to spare your feel- 














ings. Go at once and buy, make, or invent 
one of those beautiful nagat shapes in a bed of 
spun glass I see young ladies eating here at 
lunch. Suppose she tells it in Dunbar that 
you get your cream from the soda man at the 
corner? Your reputation will be ruined.”’ 

Again Jules vanished; the well-known and 
highly born one had taken the ‘demoiselie 
from the provinces under his protection. This, 
time he returned with an object that melted 
one into poetry at first sight. 

A basket of strawberries lying on a green 
cabbage leaf, the fruit frozen whole, the cab- 
bage leaf a dream of pistache. The little girl 
gave a cry of pleasure. Then she drew her- 
self up rather stiffly. 

‘*You're a stranger to me,*’ she began, 
*¢and I don’t know as I ought to eat i 
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digestion,’’ he said under his breath. ‘‘ Well, 


I believe Admiral Byng did take his glass of 


medicine for the scurvy on a certain morning.”* 

‘* You mean the morning of his execution?’ 
asked the little girl, looking up at him and 
smiling at his surprise that she knew to what 
he referred. ‘What did I tell you? Iam 
not a little girl, I'm a teacher, and I know 
history and a lot of things,’’ she ‘said, gaily. 
«¢ And now the ice-cream is gone I must go. 
Iam sure you are very kind, and I thank you 
for my treat,’’ she added stiffly, as if she had 
been about to forget her manners and re- 
turned to exhibit them. ‘* And I wish you a 
pleasant day.” 

** You do?** said Vaughn. Then a whim- 
sical notion possessed him. He had nothing 
in the world to do, and the day promised to 


day’s work for me because I am a stranger 
and you waht to show me around?”’ 

This idea was so novel—a New Yorker de- 
voting himself to a casual visitor to the city in 
order to be hospitable—was so amusing that 
Vaughn threw back his head and laughed. 
Certainly he had met with an unusual charac- 
ter. 

‘<I assure you,’ he said earnestly, ‘I 
should not have worked to-day, anyhow, .and 
it shall be as you wish about the expense. I 
understand that perfectly well and should not 
like you to pay for me. How much do you 
intend to spend ?*” 

*«T can spend a dollar,’’ said'the little girl, 
after a moment’s reflection. It’s a good deal, 
but it’s once in a lifetime one may take a real 
holiday, and I don’t intend to torment myself 





*¢I know very well you ought not to eat 
a stranger, knowing as little about me as you 
do,’* said Vaughn, gravely; ‘‘ but you are not 
going to eat me, you are going to eat that 
poison, that is not really half so good, I am 
sure, though it looks rather handsomer.”’ 

“ You are joking,’’ she said, with a little 
flush ; ‘*but all the same I don’t want to put 
you to any expense.” 

*¢But you will if it melts. I call waste 
worse than carelessness. .I call it a sin,”’’ he 
went on with a virtuous air, and as if he were 
talking toasmal] child. ‘¢ Will I have some? 
no, Heaven forbid! I haven't eaten ice cream 
at eleven o'clock in the morning since I was 
in roundabouts, though I don’t know why I 
should be taking such precious care of my 


A MISUNDPERSTANDING 


*¢ That’s my latest. What do you think of it ?”’ 
** Perfectly sweet, dear. Who is it?”’ F 


be long. He was a person whose impulses 
had always been his excuses. 

*¢I think I heard you say you were alone 
and did not know exactly where to go. Now, 
Iam free to day; suppose we go together. 
I'm an old New Yorker, and I know the 
ropes. I promise to take Very good care of 
you indeed, and treat you as if you were two 
orphans.” The little girl blushed with pleas- 
ure and surprise, and she noticed that his tone 
was kind and sincere, with no touch of his 
former puzzling air of exaggerated politeness. 

«*Oh, I'd admire to go,"* she said at once. 
*« Only there is one thing : I must pay my own 
way, for I don’t like to be beholden to strang- 
ers,"’ she added bluntly, ‘‘nor to put upon 
you. And another thing, will you lose your 
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thinking about to-morrow, and whether the 
lady will take me or not. I intend at least to 
have one perfect day. And here is the money. 
I guess you'd better do the spending,’ she 
said with simplicity ; ** gentlemen always like 
to, I notice.’ She opened her little jacket, 
and producing a strong leather purse, evidentty 
an inherited piece of property, extended a sii- 
ver dollar. 

Vaughn took it gravely. 

*¢ Good, we are of a mind. I shan’t think 
of to-morrow either, and I am going to have a 
beautiful day. Now, where shall we begin ?** 

‘¢T read in the Tribune this morning there 
is a free lecture to teachers at the Cooper In- 
stitute,”’ she said a little tremulously. 

‘* But, you see, I don’t expect to teach, so it 
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would be a waste of time for me to go. My 
idea is for us to see only the things we both 
like, though, of course, I don’t wish to be 
selfish.”” 

**Oh, then, if you don’t care for the lec- 
ture I shan’t mind,’’ she exclaimed, with a 
sigh of relief, ‘*and as you are the oldest, sup- 
pose you choose.”’ 

“Then, I choose the Eden Musée,’’ he 
said promptly. ‘*No, I don’t come regu- 


larly, and it will be just as new to me as to. 


you. I hear there are a good many historical 
pieces set in the most life-like manner. Na- 
poleon and Josephine, and the death of Jose- 
phine and the death of Napoleon, and the 
coronation‘of Queen Victoria, and the assassina- 
tion of Garfield. One can learn enough to 
serve one a lifetime there in one morning.”” 

The little girl clasped her hands with de- 
light. 

‘* How could you guess?”’ she said, look- 
ing up in his face with gratitude. 

They were watking briskly on Broadway, 
and several people glanced at the ill-assorted 
couple a little curiously, but it was September 
and Vaughn’s world was out of town, as he 
remembered with self-congratulation. Ex- 
planations are always embarrassing. 

‘«T have positively dreamed about the Eden 
Musée,” she continued, ‘for I really do love 
art better than anything in the world, and 
though I ought not to say it, maybe, I do 
make wax flowers that everybody thinks are 
real; but I expect seeing these great things 
will discourage me."’ 

«¢ They will stimulate you, perhaps,’’ said 
Vaughn ; ‘‘that’s how artists tell me how they 
feel when they see great pictures—but here we 
are.”” 

‘No; that’s not a real policeman, but this 
is,” as the little girl fell back in the crowd, 
aghast at the likeness between the true and 
simulated guard:an of the peace, that has been 
the delight of two generations of New York 
children, She started back blushing. She 
had a great deal of self-respect, and she didn’t 
want to mortify her new friend with an exhi- 
bition of country greenness, so they passed 
the turnstile into the .exhibition room in 
silence, but the sight of the Royal Russian 
Marriage elicited a cry of admiration which 
was quickly suppressed, and she looked up, 
ashamed. 

*¢ Why, what are you blushing about ?** he 
said. ‘* Has any one been rude?’ 

‘*Rude? No, indeed! but I see people 
like—like you don’t make a fuss over things. 
They just look and say nothing. I don’t 
want people to think I've never been anywhere 
or seen anything before.”’ 

Vaughn looked down at the innocent little 
face with its telltale eyes. 

‘*My dear child,’* he said, paternally, 
«<let me tell you it is never sensible to affect 
to be bored when you are really pleased. 
Genuine enthusiasm need never be concealed, 
and you need never be afraid to show it before 
people who really know. Anyhow, we will 
have a look into the Chamber of Horrors, and 
see Guiteau hanged, and the anarchist, Géné, 
guillotined, and the latest suicide with the 
blood oozing out of his shirt.”’ 

‘¢And you think I would like to see such 
dreadful things—or would you?"’ said the 
little girl, stopping short and regarding him 
with quiet dignity. ‘*I can’t quite make 
you out, whether you are making fun 
of me or not. I can’t even tell whether 
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you like these lovely scenes, though I 
can’t see how you can help it; but I 
know this: I would not look at those poor 
people—not if I had to spend a whole day in 
the station—and if you like them, you can go 
alone.”’ 


If a rabbit had flown in his face and: 


scratched him Vaughn could not have been 
more surprised. 

‘¢I beg your pardon,” he said, instantly. 
‘*T really did not understand.”’ But the tone 
was too much for the impulsive little girl. 

“Oh! and I have been cross now,"* she 
cried, ‘when you have been so kind. I’m 
always acting that way. Please excuse me.”’ 
The tears in her eyes gave Vaughn a shudder. 
Was she going to cry, and what should he do 
if she did? But it was only a moment, for 
she bit her lip, and in an instant the little fea- 
tures had ‘‘arranged themselves,’’ as the 
French have it. 

‘* I suppose we must go,”* she said, with a 
sigh of delight, ‘‘but it is so beautiful here, 
and now it is your turnto choose. I don’t 
care if it cost the whole of twenty-five cents ; 
it's just a part of this lovely day.” 

‘It cost fifty cents apiece,*’ said Vaughn, 
watching the mobile features. They clouded, 
but the sunshine came back again, and with 
native politeness she took no further notice. 

‘¢ But, it is my choice now, as you say,” 
he went on, ‘‘and I—no! well, we will 
economize, and walk up Twenty-third street 
and see the shops and the beautifully dressed 
ladies in the windows, and we will go in some 
of the big stores and pretend we are going to 
buy them out.”’ 

‘I don't think Ill fool anybody into 
thinking so,’’ said the little -girl ; «* but we 
may make people think I’m your poor relation, 
and you are showing me the town.”’ 

Certainly the simplest are the wisest, as this 
was exactly what Vaughn hoped people would 
think if they were noticed at all. ‘But as 
for showing me the shops and pretty ladies, 
you don’t quite fool me there. You are like 
all gentlemen, you want to see them yourself, 
and you make me an excuse, like the way the 
church members do up in Dunbar about the 
circus when they take the children to see the 
animals. Of course you won’t own it,”’ she 
said teasingly; ‘< gentlemen never do.”” 

Vaughn's mouth twitched. He, in lack of 
an excuse to see the figures in the shop win- 
dows in a cross street! But he threw himself 
into the spirit of his companion. He stood 
watch-dog while she flattened her nose against 
the panes or rocked in the satin chairs, while 
he asked the price of Michigan machine-made 
furniture. 

It was nearing two o’ clock when he ventured 
on an experiment. ‘*Come,’’ he said, “ we 
will go into one of the great jewelry stores on 
Fifth Avenue, and you can tell me how you 
like that sort of place, and which is the most 
interesting, that or this.’* 

‘« Nothing could be more elegant than this 
is,"’ she sighed, as she looked around at the 
pink and blue plush chairs, and the huge gold 
clocks and the marble tables, ‘‘ but if you are 
ready we'll go.”” 

They crossed over into the noble thorough- 
fare. The fountains were playing in Madison 
Square. Vaughn pointed out the spire of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, and 
the statue on the Garden roof. They looked 
up and saw the long curve of the street, car- 
riages rolled by, and here and there a lady ora 
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club-man of Vaughn’s acquaintance strolled 
past. The atmosphere somehow had suddenly 
changed. The leaves were beginning to fall 
from the trees, a chill wind came up from 
the north. As they passed the plate-glass 
windows he saw his little companion for the 
first time look anxiously at her little figure re- 
flected in them. When he entered the great 
establishment with its delicate finishings and 
frescoed ceilings she hung back. 

««Come,"” he said, ‘it won't cost anything 
to see the pretty things.” A shopman came 
forward, an ‘‘elegant gentleman,’” she would 
have described him, and at once began to open 
the trays. 

‘*Let me see your crown jewels,’ said 
Vaughn, nodding carelessly to his respectful 
bow, ‘‘the things you hide from common, 
every-day people. I’m not going to buy a 
penny’s worth but I want to be served once 
fas love."* The elegant gentleman smiled. 
My lord was pleased to jest, and he hastened 
do his bidding. The little girl drew off her 
cotton, gloves and tried on rings that were 
worth a king’s ransom, she looked in mirrors, 
studded with diamonds and examined beautiful 
miniatures and silver ornaments. Her little 
‘¢ohs** of pleasure became softer. It would 
have been like talking in church to have 
spoken aloud in such a lovely place. 

Isa Carrington Cabel. 
(To be concluded in Vogue of 9 April.) 





SIGNS 


N the parks they are raking the grass to the sun, 
I The willows are warm where the sap has begun, 
The Zoo is turned out for a twenty-foot range, 

And nuts have gone down in the Squirrels’ Exchange. 


On the avenue, now, for at least a full week, 

The roses have fled from Her nose to Her cheek, 
While impertinent zephyrs blow things in Her eyes, 
To rejoice the young fellows that specialize. 


The lady Diana, on Madison Square, 

Seems a trifle less shivery, silver and bare, 

Unusual saints (who were recently sinners), 

Stay at home and take forty winks after their din- 
ners. 


But the tenement babies are still shut in ; 

Behind the dull panes their faces show thin ; 

When the tiny heads blossom in alley and slum, 

Ah ! then we shall feel that spring has come, 
Dorothea Lummis. 





A PATTERN IN PERCALE RECALLS THE MEM- 
ORY OF A YOUTHFUL ILLNESS—THE 
FLOWER-POT TOP HAT THREATENS 
TO REVIVE IN LONDON—THE 
HEADGEAR OF LIT- 

ERARY LADIES 


Am weary and tired. I should like to 
hang my harp on the willows; although 

I have actually no harp, and if I had I 
should not know where to go to look for the 
willows. While on the subject of musical 
instruments, metaphorical and otherwise, I 
must confess that I am delighted that I never 
learned to play on one. Amateurs are so 
distressing, and amateur pianists especially. 
At this moment some dreadful being is going 
up and down the octaves and chromatics of a 
grand piano with the loud pedal on, murder- 
ing Chopin. The night is again prematurely 
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springlike. My windows have been thrown 
open to get rid of the oppression of a New 
York house, and to escape from the suffoca- 
tion of a combination of steam and furnace 
heat. My instructions have been only a grate 
fire, but the torrid atmosphere has been too 
much for me. 

I kave been industriously going over bonds, 
clipping coupons and selecting some new 
shirt patterns for the summer. I have put in 
a very busy day. I am actually fatigued. I 
feel as though I had done the work of a good 
and faithful servant—one of my own desires. 
There,is quite a conglomeration of color this 


year, but those greens and those yellows! 
Well, men with excellent complexions might 
wear them, but for the average person it seems 
like flying in the face of Providence. Some 
of the percales in the little book of samples 
bring back to me memories of my boyhood. I 
am sentimental to-night and therefore remin- 
iscent. 

I at first wondered why such an insignificant 
thing as a bit of linen should recall any tender 
recollections. I suppose that my learned and 
clever friends would suggest something about 
soul-lifting or flashes of concurrent thought, or 
some other equally extraordinary reason, but 
for my part it was a bit of pure unadulterated 
sentiment. The pattern is a dim green with 
broad pink stripes, and at intervals large yellow 
roses. Yes, this is one of the new designs so 
hideous that I trust that no one I know will 
wear it. Iam in my old room again, with its 
quaint wall paper of the identical shade and 
figure, and its dormer window commanding 
a wide view of the tawny Mississippi. It is 
my grandfather's Louisiana plantation. How 
in a long illness, shut out from the glad sun- 
light and only allowed a crepuscule, can I ever 





VOGUE 


forget that paper? The very roses were 
aggressive, and the regularity of the stripes 
made me wild. I fancied I could see weird 
faces mocking at me and that each yellow 
rose contained a demon or a bogie man. 

How I rejoiced when once more the bright 
February sunlight was let into my room, and 
I could gaze out from the window and see the 
river and the boats, and the great live oaks 
hoary with their long beards of gray moss, 
and beyond the vermilion peaked roofs of the 
planters’ houses, already almost smothered to 
their very eaves in masses of climbing winter 
roses—all the world, these gables, like giant 


red noses of the old Acadian farmers, peeping 
from beneath their gay coverlids. 

i will have none of these. I want no food 
to stimulate my imagination. I will select 
the dark marine blues, the vivid cinnamon 
pinks and the deep lilacs, in stripes and in 
these colored backgrounds with fleur de-lys 
upon them, or, again, a few of white on which 
are sprayed dainty bunches of forget-me-nots, 
or simple branches of black and blue, or per- 
haps atiny garland of coral. The greens I 
leave severely alone, and the bright yellows 
also. I have been shown some other patterns 
with very broad stripes of blacks and reds— 
and actually some shirts in tartan plaids—all of 
which are ridiculous. There seems to be no 
end to the infinite variety of the combination 
of colors, the shading and the designs. Art- 
ists conceive the idea for our linen as well as 
for our carpets and wall paper these days. 

I am told by the high English authorities 
that the London man intends returning to the 
flower-pot silk hat, such as we sometimes meet 
in Leech’s sketches, or, again, see on the bou- 
levards of the other side of the Seine—those 
of the Latin quarter. Shall we all resemble 
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these queer French artists, who are very pic- 
turesque with the Luxembourg and its stiff 
gardens and rectangular beauties for a back- 
ground. I do not wish to look as if I 
came from an insane poster. Inthe United 
States the Dunlap hat has a very narrow brim 
and a somewhat bell-shaped crown. The 
brim is curled a little. The Derbies are low 
in the crown and brownincolor. The radius 
of the straw hat at this early season has not 
yet been determined. 

In cloths there are more grays and checks 
imported than any other colors and patterns. 
I, however, have heard of a desire to launch 
men out in snuff-colored frocks this spring. 

And this is as much as I know at present 
of the current literature of clothes. I, for lack 
of other occupations, have been thrown again 
upon them, to make an hour in a rather dreary 
afternoon pass quickly. I have had a surfeit 
of lectures—a few are sufficient for my diet— 
and dinners too many. I should go to Carls- 
bad. I have been thwarted, owing to settle- 
ments and chancery and all that kind of thing, 
in my movements. I am ready to fold my 
tent and be elsewhere, but I cannot leave just 
yet. This has made me disagreeable and 
fractious. I sigh for pastures new. I have 
tried everything. I goto the country, and I 
return. I have actually eaten on the Bowery 
and spent ten minutes at a continuous per- 
formance. 

I then tried my old enemies, the literary 
and the ciever set. I fear that they are im- 
possible. I have found them stuffed with fads 
and fancies. I do not mind occasionally some 
fancied dishes, but I like the forcemeat to be 
something more palatable than sawdust. We 
can never agree, and we only aggravate each 
other. They have the most profound con- 
tempt for me, and I the sincerest pity for 
them. I have heard them say that I measure 
my ideas by Fifth Avenue standards and my 
literature with a tape measure. Perhaps I do. 
But, then, I know I have a good tailor, and 
their men have not, or why would they run to 
such outrageous trousers? I brought a woman 
of fashion to the doorway of a restaurant the 
other day, where ten of the literary ladies of a 
particular society of this city were having a 
luncheon. My companion spoke of Mrs. A, 
and Mrs. B, and other well-known fashionable 
folk around the room. Being somewhat tol- 
erant, I thought she would be interested, and 
in a tone of awe I called her attention to the 
feast of reason in the very centre of the res- 
taurant. She gazed at them a minute through 
her lorgnette, and exclaimed : ‘* What a col- 
lection of hats !"" That was her only com- 
ment, her only criticism, but it was sufficient. 

I have never seen anything to equal the 
headgear of intellectual women. The greater 
their pretensions the larger their hats—and the 
more varied the collection thereon of every 
member of the vegetable and animal kingdom, 
from flying cockroaches to reasonably adoles- 
cent upas trees. Their bonnets are like Bar- 
num’s Happy Families. When talking o' 
this I do not refer to the veritable toiler in 
the literary vineyard—she is likely to be 
modest, unobtrusive—but of the woman with 
aspirations, who leans toward the picturesque— 
the woman, or the man, for that matter, who 
is just on the threshold of the amateur world. 
The wives of editors who have Sunday even- 
ings are generally most aggressive, and yet, 
why should it concern me? I do not want to 
fight them with their own weapons. 
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A POEM TO SPRING 


Ve a terrible cold in my head, 
I My arm is done up in a sling, 
I ought to be there in my bed— 

But I’m writing a poem to spring. 


It’s windy and rainy without, 

(That’s a bill, I can tell by the ring,) 
I’ve a horrible feeling of doubt. 

That I can’t write a poem to spring. 


There’s not e’en a bud on the trees, 
Not even a bird there to sing, 

My ink is beginning to freeze— 
Oh, it’s fun writing poems to spring. 


Oh, I wish that a prince I'd been born, 
Or a duke, or an earl, or a king. 

I'd laugh all your poets to scorn, 

all their poems to spring. 


And 














THE INHUMANITY OF WEARING AIGRETTES 
AND OSPREYS—SMART TULLE-TRIMMED 
HATS—PARIS COLLETS OR CAPES FROM 
FELIX, PINGAT, SARA MEYERS, 
PAQUIN, GILLES—PAQUIN’S 
COACHING COAT—A BELT- 

ED AND FITTED CAPE— 

NEW LINEN COLLARS 
WORN IN PARIS 


Hat she should not wear was made 

W very clear not long since by a Lon- 

don clergyman, who had the courage 
to stand up in his pulpit and denounce the 
wearing of ‘‘egrets’’ and ‘‘ospreys’’ by 
women bent on following the dictates of fash- 
ion, regardless of good sense or fine feeling. 
There was a very large contingent of such 
blind followers in his congregation, and from 
many crowns rose up the offending ethereal 
plume, waving carelessly at the least motion 
of the wearer's head, and, considering the earn- 
est heat of the discourse, with no little audac- 
ity. ‘Do you realize,’’ he went on to say, 
‘«that this egret plume only grows on the bird 
at the time of nesting, and that to obtain one 
such feather involves the cruel death not only 
of the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly. fledged off- 
spring ?”’ 

How satisfactory it would be to learn that 
every woman whose headgear bore testimony 
to this cruel slaughter sought her scissors the 
moment she reached her home, and then and 
there clipped from her hat the humiliating evi- 
dence that her sex is not yet free from barbaric 
vanity. No one would like to wager they 
did, but the clergyman might inquire for his 
own gratification and possible glory. 

No one should be so bold as to say women 
may not become the equals and superiors of 
the greatest men past or present, and we may 
grant cheerfully they may yet outdo them in 
every field, and that no limit exists to their 
capacity or their achievement ; yet in this 
year of eighteen hundred and ninety-six if so 
simple a proposition were submitted as the 
proving of the existing relation between the 
woman of the day in her much be-winged and 
be-plumed hat, and her uncivilized sister squaw 
tricked out in feather trimmings, the majority 
would cotton-wool their intellects into a dens- 
ity as impervious to the light of common rea- 
son as a windowless dungeon to the rays of 
sunlight. Voila la femme. 


VOGUE 


Those who love birds may, however, take 
heart, because of fashion’s caprice. Two years 
of feather millinery is a long strain on her 
volatile nature, and we have every reason to 
expect plume and plumage will some day dis- 
appear, presto. Certainly signs of it appear 
in the new hats of tulle and flowers, for they 
are as light and airy as it is possible to make 
them. A bewitching addition are the lovely 
ribbons, which modistes know so well how to 
juggle with, throwing off marvellous creations 
of beauty in the way of hat or bonnet with 
their deft fingers. 

On the other hand there is an unlovely look 
of heaviness on many hats, the tendency to 
overtrim with flowers and ribbon gigantic, are 
part of the millinery fancy. As big hats are 
all, without exception, to be worn as far down 
on the forehead as it is possible to get them, 
only showing the hair over the ears, an air of 
top-heaviness cannot be avoided. But we will 
soon get used to that, as they have done in 
Paris. 

Violets and roses are as much the craze as 
they were last year. The dernier-cri, how- 
ever, is the tea rose, upstanding over a bed of 
violets. Paris modistes all have declared for 
the tea rose, so many years ostracized. 

But the other matchless roses are not to be 
banished. They all have their devotees—the 
reds, crimsons, pinks, the white and yellows, 
from garden, from briar bush, from trellis ; 
those that stand in regal stateliness, those 
that bend and curve in wantonness, or twist 
and wind in graceful entanglement. 

Collets, or the short capes of this season, 
differ from those of last year by being still 
more elaborately trimmed, and, it is to be 
taken for granted, are as much more costly. 
One of these creations of Félix is indeed 
charming. If you will imagine a short black 
satin, pointed yoke, overwrought with surpass- 
ingly fine steel and jet paillettes, and attached 
to it a white satin round cape, lined with white 
satin, reaching the waist, with a full straight 
flounce of white gauze with satin edge falling 
over. Over this, again, a very light beautiful 
Chantilly flounce, a trifle shorter, hangs grace- 
fully. On the high white satin collar are 
feather swirls of white chiffon, intermixed with 
plissés of cream-white lace, and in front deli- 
cious bunches of Nice violets. The cape is 
fastened very simply by 2 hook-and-eye, hid- 
den under the yoke. 

Captivating is an evening cape or collet by 
the celebrated Sara Meyers, built of heavy 
white gros-grain silk, over which falls a full 
drapery of rose-pink chiffon. Over the 
chiffon there is a white gauze satin-edged 
ruffle, and in front two pink and white tabs 
hang loose from collar-band a little be- 
low the waist line. A vine of lovely little 
button roses and foliage edge these tabs on 
the sides and ends. Across the shoulders 
there is a flounce of black Chantilly lace in- 
termingled with high ruffles of white gauze, 
which form the collar ruff, the very pretty 
little roses in clusters lie embedded in plissés 
of black lace. 

Well suited for street wear is a charming 
black and mauve belted and fitted collet. 
Mauve glacé silk is the foundation, with a lin- 
ing to match. There is a front piece and a 
back piece tapering into a belt with short elbow 
sleeves set in the shoulder and hanging quite 
loose. The silk edge is pinked out on sleeve 
lining. Accordion-plaited Brussels net falls 
over the mauve silk. A fancy yoke empiéce- 
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ment of black net, having designs in beige 
batiste and worked with jet, fits the shoulders. 

Over the mauve sleeve flounce falls one of 
net. The belt consists of a black satin sash 
ribbon plaited, with full bow and ends in the 
back. The ribbon lies in plaits on the edge 
of each front, from collar to waist, ending in 
loops and long ends. A full, high ruff of 
black net has tufts of black satin bows. 

A gored cape is an exceedingly smart model 
for street wear, and only reaches the waist. 
It is built of black poult de soie, as so many 
are this season, and in the back there are two 
black velvet gores let in. The seams of all the 
gores are defined by a brilliant steel gimp. A 
steel button and long jet strands reaching the 
bottom of the cape ornaments each adjoining 
gore on each side of the shoulders. Two 
straight black velvet revers, overlaid by an 
appliqué of heavy cream-colored embroidery 
in rose design, are laid over the fronts of coat, 
which hang loose, and the fastening is undera 
voluminous ruff of cream-white lace and black 
chiffon. 

Paquin’s smart coaching coat of black cloth 
of the finest quality is built so as to fit the 
figure, and shows a revival of squares and fans 
of cloth plissé on the basque. The lining is 
of red glacé silk to match a red cloth vest. 
A rolling collar of white satin has a bias black 
velvet binding an inch wide. White piqué 
revers in basket design turn over on the loose 
fronts. A deep cuff to the cloth coat-sleeve 
has a strap of black velvet, edged with black 
gimp and small crochet buttons for trimming. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


WHAT A PAINTER WOULD SEE AND HOW HE 
WOULD FEEL IF HE STROLLED JUST NOW 
INTO THE PICTURE SHOPS ON FIFTH 
AVENUE—CHARTRAN S ABNORM- 

ALLY PRETTY WOMEN AND HIS 
ARTISTIC AND VIRILE PRE- 
SENTMENT OF MEN 
SITTERS 
A NEW YORK ALDERMAN’S DROLL CRITICISM OF 
HEINE——THE GENEROUS PRICES LONDONERS 
PAY FOR ART OBJECTS 


He painter who goes up and down 
| 7 Fifth Avenue in these days, endeav- 
oring conscientiously to keep track 
of all the important exhibitions—and finding 
that it takes a good deal of time to do so, re- 
turns home in this present week in March 
with an impression that he has seen two 
things in the way of color that make every- 
thing else in the dealers’ galleries look gray. 
These two are The Bathers, by Zorn, at Du- 
rand-Ruel’s, and Mr. Abbey’s pastels at 
Avery's. Of the Monets—the views of 
Rouen cathedral—he has various ideas; he 
does not remember to have seen much of any 
cathedral, Gothic or otherwise, and his opin- 
ions of the atmospheric presentations- go up 
and down as he thinks of certain important 
things that the great impressionist has gotten, 
and certain others, quite as valuable, to which 
he has shut his eyes. 

The capital problem of selection, which 
every artist has to solve for himself, presents 
itself in the works of this school so obtrusively, 
with no compromises, that it is small wonder 
that opinions differ, and that the same ob- 
server—if he does his own thinking—alter- 
nately blesses and curses. 

Mr. Abbey’s pictures and Mr. Zorn’s 
painting serve to recall him to that search for 
pomp and beauty of color (without losing sight 
of drawing, imagination, etc.), which so very 
much art completely ignores. Gray lumin- 
ousness is very well ; tenderness, delicacy and 
suavity are not to be despised; allegory, real- 
ism, vulgarity, everything but preaching 
morality, are allowable, but the most lym- 
phatic feels his spirits stirred, the most ob- 
stinate haunter of minor chords experiences a 
sudden uplifting, which nothing else gives, 
when confronted with a skillful harmony of 
rich and glowing color. Would there were 
more of it, here below ! 

If our observer, aforesaid, is a portrait 
painter native to the soil he probably goes to 
see M. Chartran’s collection of portraits with 
acertain feeling of resentful curiosity. At 
those of the ladies and the children—through 
which can be felt rather the exigeante sitter 
than the artist’s own impulse—he may smile 
patronizingly, but there are two or three 
presentations of male men, who did not have 
to be made pretty, that he has to admit are 
as vigorous and apparently as true as the 
smooth conventionalities of a fashionable por- 
traitist will well admit. The pretty, suave, 
study of Sarah Bernhardt offers a good con- 
trast to the same painter’s very vigorous por- 
trait of Calvé. 

The Heine monument, not content with 
the passions it has excited and the flood of 
controversy which it has let loose, still refuses 
to down. It is apparently to be credited with 
the introduction of a special piece of legisla- 
tion, **the French bill,’’ approved by Mayor 
Strong on the 13th of this month, which 
proposes to take from the Board of Alder- 
men the power to inflict this monument 
and others of its kind on the city, restraining 
this authority to the Mayor, the President of 
the Board of Aldermen, the President of the 
Municipal Art League, the President of the 
National Sculptors’ Society and the President 
of the Park Board. Tothe numerous techni- 
cal and esthetic criticisms, which have been 
leveled at this objectionable fountain, the 
historian must add a practical one, from a 
distinguished aldermanic authority: ‘Its 
most imposing feature is a woman combing 
her hair, and I don’t think, Mr. Mayor, 
that it is the most brilliant idea in the world 
to see a woman combing her hair over a 
drinking fountain.”’ 

London still maintains its reputation as one 
of the most munificent capitals in the world in 
the purchase of rare objects of value. The 
highest price ever given for a printed book, it 





is said (£5,256), has recently been paid there 
for one of the three copies of the Psalms printed 
in Metz in 1459, for the use of the Benedic- 
tines of St. James. The tomb of Romeo and 
Juliette, as is well-known, is still shown in 
Verona, and the gun of Robinson Crusoe was 
sold in Edinburgh last December, at public 
sale, for the sum of 31 guineas, This arm, 
however, has a certain claim to genuineness, 
having, it is asserted, been used by Alexander 
Selkirk in Juan Fernandez. A coin of the 
Saturninus, proclaimed Emperor at Alexan- 
dria in A. D., 280, bearing his portrait, the 
only one known, has recently been sold at the 
*Hotel Drouot, in Paris, for 6,200 francs—an 
almost unique price in the annals of numis- 
matics. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS SERIES 


THE YMERIAN CLUB OF BOSTON 


His striking name is taken from one 

I of the tales of the Scandinavian 

mythology, and signifies the past, 
the present and the future. In spite of the 
suggestion of psychology and erudition con- 
tained in its name, the club is really remark- 
ably practical in its aims, One of the most 
needed charities in every large city is an indus- 
trial school for crippled and deformed children, 
whose infirmities prevent their attendance at 
the public schools, so that they are in danger 
of growing up in dire ignorance. Through 
the energies of some public-spirited Boston 
women the founding of such a school was 
agitated. The question of funds was a serious 
one. The Ymerian Club, seizing the oppor- 
tunity for improving the present, came for- 
ward to help. 

Under its management a matinée was 
given at the Columbia Theatre. The occa- 
sion was widely advertised, and the theatre 
was packed with a fashionable audience. The 
programme presented was a one-act comedy 
entitled Daybreak, by E. E. Rose, followed 
by As You Like It. The principal parts 
were taken by professionals, assisted by ama- 
teurs, and the whole performance was a great 
success. A substantial sum was turned over 
to the treasurer of the Industrial School, 
which, after a year’s experience, is in good 
working order, and doing a beautiful work of 
ameliorating the hardships of poor crippled 
and deformed ones, This project was so 
successful a departure that it cannot help but 
suggest the same practical method of carrying 
out philanthropic intentions to other women’s 
clubs, 

Through the club’s energies a series of 
addresses by Judge Holmes, Mr. Samuel 
Cabot and Mr, Frank D. Millet were given, 
at the Copley Street school, on Bacon as the 
Possible Author of the Shakspearean Plays. 
However absurd this theory may seem, it has 
caused a most healthy revival of interest in 
the pre-Shakspearean literature. Mr. Cabot’s 
reading of Bacon’s play, The Misfortunes of 
Arthur, while it may not have strengthened 
his theory, introduced to many an interesting 
work which was performed several years 
before those of the divine William. Those 
achievements of the Ymerian Club, for the 
benefit of a large circle have more interest 
and individuality than the usual women’s 
club meetings, where lectures are read and 
questions discussed ad infinitum, 

Still, the club cannot deny pleasant social 
gatherings of its fifty or more members. In 
early days meeting about at different houses, 
and now permanently settled in quarters in 
Copley Square. Many of the talks have 
been of aserious character on philanthropic 
questions. Notably, that by the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale on College Settlements, exam- 
pling the practical work of Hull House in 
Chicago, which has been so wonderfully built 
up by women. This institution owes much 
of its success to the permanent superintendent, 
Miss Jane Adams, who has spread the lesson 
of ‘neighborly love’’ through the over- 
crowded district in which Hull House is 
situated. If women in general properly 
understood these problems of social life, and 
realized how much can be done with how 
little, the powers of organized women will 
become a great factor for good. 

Surely the aid given by the Ymerian Club 
to the School for Crippled Children is a step 
in the right direction, Mrs. Edwin Stanley 
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McFarland is President. Among the members 
are: Mrs. Sylvester Baxter, Mrs. Joshua 
Lorett, Mrs. Frederick Karney, Mrs. A. A, 
Pope, Mrs. Abby Harris, Mrs. Wm. Pitt 
Fessenden, Mrs. Katharine F. Barnard, Mrs. 
W. D. McCracken. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


TAILOR-MADE LINEN-—-TWILL SERVICEABLE 
GOWNS-——GRASS-LINEN GOWNS-——MODELS 
FOR LAWNS AND ORGANDI ES-——SPAN- 
ISH-FLOUNCE SKIRTS 


N the gorgeous bird-singing days of April 
and May we have every incentive to 
purchase, plan, and, if we are clever 

enough, to build our summer gowns. But 
until the encouragement of sunshine and blue 
skies come to our help it seems nothing less 
but forced and reluctant labor to prepare or 
fashion summer apparel, with the winds 
howling and snow falling. Practically, how- 
ever, we cannot ignore the short gap between 
bleak spring weather and the early outbursts 
of semi-tropical heat New York is subject to, 
and to recall past experiences, with all their 
discomfort. The wise woman strives to have 
her summer wardrobe well under way, if not 
complete, so as to fly the city at the first sig- 
nal of hot waves. , 

Having this early-off-to-the-country tntent 
well rooted, we may not refuse to consider 
the early gown, the one first in demand and 
most needed on warmish days, for after- 
breakfast expeditions. These we know in- 
volve a walk or drive to the nearest village to 
our habitat, where we go daily to collect our 
mail, and make those continuous purchases at 
booksellers’ and dry-goods shops, which the 
best regulated woman fails to discover a way 
to avoid. When it happens that one is a 
materfamilias this kind of gown may be 
multiplied at need, for the house-mother’s 
matutinal village tours are neither short nor 
easy affairs, and entail both wear and tear. 
For such gowns there is a new twilled linen 
which is to be had in stripes, in small checks 
or in solid colors, and may be depended upon 
to turn out, if tailor-made, as trim and fit as 
one could wish. 

The colors are particularly pleasing—good 
cool green and blue grays, leaf and tan browns 
with Dutch blues that are not too bright. 
Charming is the model selected from one of 
the bluish grays, and well suited to slight 
figures. The skirt is unlined, full and plain, 
hanging, as twill always does, perfectly, 
There is a round tight-fitting bodice, with 
two flat Norfolk plaits tapering to waist line 
in the back, while in front there is one on 
either side of a white piqué vest, prettily 
wrought with white braid and fastening at 
the side. The booice enters the skirt and is 
drawn in with a smart narrow white kid belt 
and buckles. As one may have these kid 
belts in all shades they are much in demand, 
The sleeve expresses the new order, arms fit- 
ting closely, small puff with deep white piqué 
cuffs braided. Collar half-high of twill ta- 
pering and ending under the ears, showing a 
black satin stock with bow in front, a linen 
band turned over next the throat. To change 
this model to suit a matron no longer sylph- 
like, replace round bodice by a basque with 
black satin bow in the back. On either side 
of vest let a black satin ribbon be folded, 
slipped under each plait of bodice, so that the 
half of it shows next the vest and at the 
waist line form a long loop, leaving the ends 
flowing to knee. 

For extremely warm days we require some- 
thing lighter than this linen twill, and per- 
haps the most modish, and desirable material 
in every way, is a beige grass-linen. It is 
generally becoming to every complexion when 
suitable additions of lace and ribbon are made. 
If one wishes to avoid the expense of a silk 
skirt lining, a grass-linen underskirt, worn 
under the gown skirt and over a white petti- 
coat, answers very well indeed. The skirt of 
the gown is to be made with a Spanish flounce 
almost to the knee, with five or ten rows of 
very narrow black velvet ribbon for the bot- 
tom trimming. A round full bodice with 
wide front plastron, consisting of bands of 
open batiste embroidery, joined together by 
half-inch black velvet ribbon over white silk. 
The sleeves have moderately high puffs with 





close-fitting under sleeves corded to the wrist, 
where a narrow velvet bow and lace ruffle 
give a smart and pretty finish. A beige band 
forms the choker with a bunch of narrow 
black velvet loops in the back and small flat 
bows in front, Black velvet girdle tied on 
the left with bow. 

This pretty model looks exceedingly well 
if a cream-white open embroidery is substi- 
tuted for the velvet on skirt and bodice, and 
Persian or Dresden taffeta ribbons replace 
both girdle and choker trimmings. In order 
to make this model suitable for a matron a 
jacket bodice should take the place of a round 
one, and broad rich bands of embroidery form 
the trimming, while velvet ribbon or taffeta 
may be added, as one prefers. 

When skirts are made of transparent mate- 
rials that are light and gauze-like they are 
often flounced and ruffled, as well as trimmed 
with lace and embroideries. Organdies, gren- 
adines and summer lawns are invariably 
trimmed in this way, the back widths of 
skirt not gored at all, so that they may be 
drawn with cords for a distance below the 
waist, or pressed into side plaits the whole 
length of the back widths. That produces a 
charming effect, but has this drawback, that 
the skirt needs pressing each time it is worn. 

The greatest all-around favorite has been 
the Spanish flounce whenever it became fash- 
ionable. It may be trimmed with flat bands 
of lace, needlework or ribbon, or :uffled on 
the bottom and for heading. It may also 
measure eighteen inches or less, according to 
the wearer’s hight. I will mention a pretty 
French model, well suited to lawns or organ- 
dies, as it happens to be built of the latter, 
with a cream-white ground, and every two 
inches apart a quarter-inch emerald-green 
stripe running perpendicularly, a small pea- 
cock feather of palest lavender and green 
in the space between. To be worn under- 
neath this gown there is a skirt of light green 
glacé silk, trimmed with two medium ruffles, 
part silk and part lawn, to match the gown, 
plisséd together, which is very pretty and in- 
expensive. The lawn skirt is made with an 
eighteen-inch Spanish flounce, with two bot- 
tom ruffles edged with narrow yellow lace, 
both top and bottom, and put on with double 
cords, leaving a heading toeach. The Span- 
ish flounce is also drawn with double cords 
and lace heading. The skirt is full with two 
straight widths in the back drawn with five 
rows of cording below the waist line. A sim- 
ple round full waist, girdled with white taf- 
feta ribbon, tied in the back with a full bow 
of six loops and no ends. The sleeves are 
corded from shoulder to wrist, with a puff 
turned outwardly, and at the wrists a ruffle of 
lace. A short fichu of white muil, incrusted 
with yellow lace and ruffled with a yellow 
net, on which are three rows of narrow 
green ribbon on the bottom and one row 
covering the stitches of narrow ruffle head- 
ing. This fichu meets across the bust with 
a large white taffeta bow. The neck-band 
is of white ribbon tied in the back with a 
standing ruffle of net, trimmed with narrow 
green ribbon tapering from under the ears to 
three inches wide in the back. Two narrow 
straps of net edged with green ribbon cross 
the white ribbon choker under the chin and 
fasten where the ruff begins with small Dres- 
den buttons. 

In place of a fichu the round waist might 
follow the lines of another model, which 
was of white lawn with roserpink polka dots 
embroidered throughout, The bodice was 
slightly pointed in front only and girdled with 
pale silver gray chiné ribbon clouded with 
white and pink roses brought down in a bow 
at the point, Renaissance lace bretelles 
mounted on an entre-deux extremely tapering 
to waist, back and front. Have two bows of 
chiné ribbon, attaching them across the bust. 
In the back the ribbon is replaced by two 
straps of the lace and needlework entre-deux. 
The sleeves reach the elbow only, fitting 
quite closely with small puffs at the top and 
a wide fall of renaissance lace caught tightly 
to the arm by a band and smart bow of ribbon. 
Ribbon choker with bow in the back and fall 


of lace turning over. 





Vogue of 16 April, the Spring Announce- 
ment Number, will contain illustrations and 
text bearing on fashions for women, children 
and men. 
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ynounce- No. 3144—Is a model for fancy cloth, with braiding ribbon, and small ostrich tips in black laid flat on plaited over black satin, and trimmed with stripes of cloth costume, trimmed with cord and buttons. No. 
ions and or embroidered border, and ruffle of plaited chiffon. brim in front. No. 3143—Black cloth cape cut out rich jet. 3145—A model for sleeves and bodice, which offers a 

hild : in regular design, showing green satin lining; very No, 3106— Green straw fancy hat, trimmed change from the gigot and the blouse or jacket- 
children No, 3107—Hat of yellow straw, trimmed wi:h black full, double neck ruffle. No. 3110—Black chiffon with violets and yellow ribbon. No. 3039—Black bodice. 











GOLDILOCKS 


Oldilocks has no idea that he is 
& ‘* nothing but a cat,’’ but thinks 
: himself ** folks amongst folks,’’ and 
is so considered by his human friends. Those 
who speak disparagingly of cats are sadly be- 
hind the times, for in these enlightened days 
the cat cult is gaining proper recognition. 
Our feline friends will never be deified or 
mummified as in early Egyptian days, but 
they will undoubtedly reap the advantage of 
the present movement by being spared the 
chronic comparison of their mental and moral 
calibre with that of their ‘‘ dearest foe.’’ 

A dog may be—and usually is—the abject 
slave fof its master, but no one is absolute 
mistress of a cat. It has been truly said that 
‘¢the keynote of a cat’s character is inde- 
pendence.’’ We have no alternative but to 
accept as much or little of the friendship ten- 
dered us by tantalizing furry folk as they 
choose to offer, and can rest assured that dis- 
crimination will be used in its bestowal. 

People who ‘‘ do not associate with cats ’”’ 
lose a deal of interesting company, and need 
not take pride in the fact. Romanes asserts 


He is highly delighted if permitted to go 
calling. Recently a new experience befell 
him. He was not only cordially invited to 
accompany his mistress, but observed that a 
certain bit of household drapery was on her 
arm and that his basket was going too. The 
inconsistencies of mortals are not lost on 
feline kind. Whenever he had called before 
he had been allowed to sit where and as he 
pleased ; and why he should be forced to sit 
upon a portiére which he was not allowed to 
meddle with at home was quite out of his 
reckoning. Furthermore, he had never called 
before upon a lady who persisted in ducking 
her head under a blanket to look at him—or 
rather where he was supposed to be, for he 
viewed some of these performances from a 
distant window seat. 

More disconcerting still, his feet and legs 
were peremptorily pulled from under him, 
and he was laid low when he much preferred 
to sit erect. This was an indignity he never 
before suffered. Small wonder that resent- 
ment filled his heart. A glance at the pic- 
ture (No, 1) will convince any skeptic of the 
truth of Chamfleury’s statement, ‘‘that the 
sign and gesture language of cats is both 
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**that in the understanding of mechanical 
appliances cats reach a higher level of intelli- 
gence than almost any animal.”’ 

When Goldilocks wishes to come in—he 
does not howl outside the door, but stands 
erect before a piazza window, and raps on the 
glass with the cushioned side of his paw, re- 
peating his taps in a business-like manner 
until he is admitted. In the night he climbs 
up a trellis and ‘*pat pats’’ on an upper 
window. Equally handy is he with his claws ; 
for, if his mistress does not observe that he 
wishes to be petted, he carefully hooks his 
claws around her fingers and raises them high 
enough to push his head under her hand. 

It is an open question whether this cat is 
really of an esthetic temperament, or just 
enough of a dude to know that his yellow fur 
is particularly handsome on anything blue. 
Certain it is that he is extremely fond of blue 
gowns and rugs, and of his blue-lined basket. 
Many animals are discriminating in regard to 
color, but 1 never knew of one befcre evinc- 
ing interest in style. 

The advent of a pair of tremendously puffed 
sleeves aroused the curiosity of Goldilocks. 
He stared at the balloon effects, walked around 
his mistress gravely, taking a critical view of 
the monstrosities from all sides; but..with 
more politeness than some of his sex can boast, 
kept his opinion to himself, 


POSE NO, 2 


copious and expressive.’” No other creature 
so plainly, but silently, expresses its state of 
mind by pose of body and change of facial and 
other muscles. Every hair of Goldie’s body 
is a protest; not a natural curve is visible; 
the oval of the eye is spoiled and its expres- 
sion wrathful ; even his whiskers have become 
spiritedly right-angled. Natural independence 
asserted itself and Goldilocks sat up with the 
unmistakable intention of doing as he pleased, 
regardless of snap shots (No 2). 

Given his dearly beloved blue basket his 
feelings are quickly mollified. Goldilocks was 
again his charming grateful self (No. 3). 

E, A. Woolsen, 


THE SAME, YET DIFFERENT 


Tuespis: “ Did you write that new play ?”” 
Foyer: ‘I was under the impression that 
I did until I saw it presented.”’ 


DIDN'T WANT ANY MORE 


Wire: ‘Shall we name her Catherine ?”’ 

Huspanp: ‘* No; every one will call her 
Kitty.”’ 

Wire: ‘*Do you object to that, dear ?”’ 

Hussanp: ‘* Well, [ should say so. The 
kitty has cost me enough already,”’ 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


THE SOCIETY FOR CHILDREN’S PARKS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 


i jax organization has been aptly called 
‘©The Society for Making Our 
Children a Little Happier.’’ It is 

not a charity, but a moral movement, which 


will give to the poorer classes, who are un- 


the society steps in, and promising to 
vacate the premises on short notice if im- 
provements or sales are to be made—it turns 
this barren ground into a centre of recreation 
and sports. There is such a playground at 
Ninety-second Street and Second Avenue, 
which is open on every pleasant day. The 
plot consists of sixteen lots, making a square 
of two hundred feet. This makes a splendid 
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able to have individual playrooms, a place 
where they may enjoy recreation without the 
dangers attending playing in the streets. 
Children have such a fund of physical energy, 
which must be worked off in some way, it is 
felt that more opportunities to do so in an 
innocent way will materially lessen the num- 
ber of children in reformatories and charity 
asylums. " 

Investigation of the tenement houses in the 
Tenth Assembly District showed an average 
of five hundred and ten persons to the acre, 
being a population more dense than in Cairo, 
Egypt, or than in any other city about which 
facts could be obtained, This fearful condition 
and its possible amelioration attracted the 
attention of our most earnest and influential 
men. What could be done? In many 
cases the tenement houses could not be torn 
down oreven greatly improved. What could 
be done immediately, that the children of 
the poor might at least breathe? The So- 
ciety for Parks and Playgrounds was the out- 
come, the first meeting being held at the 
Diocesan House, Bishop Henry C. Potter 
presiding. Rev. Chas. F. Deans, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Rev, Chas. H. Parkhurst and Abram 
S. Hewitt were among those who signed the 
certificate of incorporation, Certainly a meet- 
ing of philanthropists of very different types 
and aims, 

In the building up of the city the tendency 
to cover open spaces belonging to it with 
public builings has had a serious effect in 
diverting the small parks in the lower part of 
the town from the purpose for which they 
were designed. The City Hall is covered 
with buildings, the old-time Battery, where 
our grandmothers used to saunter and sniff 
the fresh sea air, has been encroached upon by 
the Elevated stations, and it has been one of 
the cares of the society to prevent a similar 
fate befalling Washington Square and Bryant 
Park. 

In 1887 a law was enacted authorizing a 
yearly expenditure of $1,000,000 for small 
parks below One Hundred and Fifty-ninth 
Street. But although the pressure of public 
opinion demanded this legislation, for several 
years the money was either partially used 
or not used at all, Through the society’s 
efforts this money has been directed to its in- 
tended use. 

But it is not only the city authorities that 
have been reminded of their public duties, 
There are many vacant lots, scattered through 
even the most crowded streets, which, lying 
idie as they do, could suffer no damage from 
being temporarily used as a park. In 
such cases, where the owner 1s willing, 
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POSE NO. 3 


place for running and jumping after the 'ong 
hours in school, and these are sw’ .s, see- 
saws, horses, and other interesting aids to 
amusement provided, A small place is fenced 
off for very little children so they may not be 
hurt in rough games, and there is a rough 
house for shelter in case of storms. 

The district far up town, as it is, is ter- 
ribly overcrowded, and the relief and pleasure 
which this one fresh-air spot has given is in- 
calculable. A similar small ground has been 
opened, through private enterprise, in West 
Fifteenth Street, 

Butas yet through lack of funds the society 
has had to wait to carry its improvements in- 
to the down-town quarters, when they are so 
much needed. Other cities have taken up 
the idea, Boston now boasting twenty such 
playgrounds. There is a pathetic incident 
of a child in Mulberry Street chalking up on 
a wall the words “ keep off the grass.’ He 
could spell them quite correctly, for he knew 
them by heart. Let us hope that some day 
there will be plenty of good green grass for 
the mites of Mulberry Bend to roll and tum- 
ble in, and when’ that time arrives there will 
be less depravity, crime, and sickness for us 
to wonder at and pity. 

Abram S. Hewitt is President. The officers 
are: Rev. Gustav Gotthiel, Mr. De Witt J. 
Seligman, Rev. William J. O’Kelly, Mr. 
William R. Stewart, Mr. Seth Low, Rev. 
David H. Greer, Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke 
and Mr. Charles Irving Bruce. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


REIGN OF FLORAL DECORATION——-A WAGNER- 
MAD DUCHESS —— RUMORED REVIVAL OF 
THE SEDAN CHAIR AS A CONVEYANCE 


tocratic reign of flowers has for good 

and all reached us. I love flowers so 
much that it enraptures me to meet some 
wherever I go. Never have they been seen 
in such quantities as they are now ; not only 
evening dresses but als> street costumes, driv- 
ing toilettes, riding habits, hunting suits, 
morning gowns, tea robes, nay, even under- 
wear, are trimmed, garnished, and adorned 
with blossoms of all hues and descriptions. 
Dinner, lunch, and breakfast tables are turned 
into miniature parterres whether guests are 
present or not; boudoirs, drawing-rooms, 
bedrooms, antechambers are equally graced 
with regular banks of flowering plants, and 
on state occasions or when grand dinners 


I Am perfectly delighted ! At last an au- 
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are given the decorations made of flowers are 
simply magnificence itself. 

The rich alone do not enjoy and carry out 
this new mode, for here field blossoms and 
violets are to be obtained at so low a price that 
their fragrancy is encountered in the homes 
of the petite bourgeoisie, the narrow lodgings 
of the working classes, and small clusters of 
primroses, wood violets, primulas, harebells, 
or lilies-of-the valley are fastened to the cor- 
sage of every grisette or shop girl one crosses 
in the streets. 

I complained recently in these columns 
about the unfortunate habit which the masses 
have of copying the pet fashions of the 
classes, but in this instance I am perfectly en- 
chanted that they should do so, for it gives 
our beautiful city an extremely festive appear- 
ance, this procession of women who look like 
embodiments of spring or like wedding guests, 
with their gaily beflowered boutonniéres, hats, 
muffs or umbrellas, or bearing in their hands 
multi-hued posies, which talk of youth and 
coming summer and blue skies and all else 
that we miss sometimes so bitterly. Tiny 
knots of tiny flowers are scattered broadcast 
among the laces and ribbons of our under- 
petticoats and a corresponding delicate little 
tuft is attached to the corset, between the 
busk and the silken jersey. 

The modern garter is a mere ruching of 
real blossoms matching the balayeuse, or 
inside flounce of all our evening dresses, and 
which is made of highly pertumed flowers, 
with a view of our wafting with every motion 
an intoxicating scent about us. Whole bod- 
ices are made of roses, gardenias, geraniums 
or bouquets of Neapolitan violets. 

The other night at the reception, or official 
‘¢ recevimento,’’ of the Ambassador of Austro- 
Hungary and of his consort, Countess Wol- 
kenstein-Trostburg, in the Hotel Galliera, 
which serves as Austrian Embassy, I noticed 
a gown worn by a matron of some eighteen 
summers, which seemed to me to be the ideal 
of such flowery toilettes. It was of palest 
pink serged-silk, flounced up tothe knee with 
silver ** mousseline-de-soie,’’ sewn with seed- 
pearls and finished off above this flounce by a 
treble garland of Bengal roses devoid of any 
kind of green leaves. The décolleté corsage 
was of the silk, draped with ‘‘ mousseline ” 
and over it were a ‘‘ Figaro,’’ and a pair of 
voluminous elbow sleeves made entirely of 
Bengal roses terminating in a dainty fringe 
of pink heather, the blossoms, cf course, being 
real ones. Another youthful married lady 
wore a combination of lettuce-green tulle and 
silver broideries over white satin, trimmed 
with cascades of hop-flowers and reseda, which 
produced a charming effect, especially as these 
somewhat dull-looking blossoms were con- 
stellated with myriads of diamond and emerald 
dragon-flies and scintillating ‘* lucioles.”’ 

The Hotel Galliera, in the Rue de Veren- 
nes, is one of the most magnificent residences 
of the Faubourg. It was left by will to the 
Emperor of Austria at the death of its owner, 
the Duchess de Galliera (née de Brignole- 
Sale) on the condition that it would become 
the dwelling of the Austrian Ambassadors. 
The Duchess, although by birth one of the 
greatest ladies of Genoa, professed the deep- 
est admiration for the Emperor Francis-Jos- 
eph. This explains her post-mortem gift to 
him of her much-cherished and more than 
palatial mansion. To judge by the reception 
just given by Count and Countess Wolken- 
stein, the Hotel Galliera will now once more 
become the scene of grand social events. It 
is there that in the year 1886 the King of 
Portugal, then only Crown Prince, was mar- 
ried to Princess Amélie d’ Orleans, there also 
that at the time of the Restoration the 
Duchess de Bourbon lived, and under the 
reign of Napoleon 111. the fétes given oy the 
Duc and Duchesse de Galliera were justly 
celebrated throughout Europe for their un- 
equaled splendor. 

Among those present the other night were, 
beside the Corps Diplomatique, the very cream 
of French aristocracy, and also a great many 
historical foreign names and titles. The 
Duc de Montmorency, the Comte and Com- 
tesse de La Rochefoucauld, the Duc and 
Duchesse de Mandas, Comte and Comtesse 
Jaques de Maillé, Marquis and Marchioness 
of Dufferin and Ava, Comte and Comtesse de 
Périgord, Count Miinster, Countess Branicka, 
Comte and Comtesse de Turenne, Countess 


de Grefuhle, who is an intimate friend of the 
Ambassadress, being attached especially to 
her through their sympathy for the Wagner- 
ian school of music, of which they are the 
principal supports in this metropolis. Indeed, 
the Ambassadress is renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe for her passion- 
ate Wagnerianism, which has won for her at 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Vienna the amus- 
ing nickname of ‘* La Princesse Trompette.”’ 

The gowns worn by the fairer portion of 
those invited were something astounding and 
reminded one of the most brilliant days of 

\ the Renaissance, so gorgeous were the brocades, 
painted satins, lampasses, and gold or silver 
tissues displayed. Jewels glittered everywhere, 
twinkling on the shoulders, on the trains, on 
the corsages, on the wrists, and in the ears of 
young and old ; but at present the tiaras or all 
other kind of gemmed hair ornaments are 
absolutely discarded. They are replaced by 
flowers or by ospreys, which may or may not 
be powdered with small brilliants, but no 
heavy or big precious stones are permissible as 
a coiffure, 

It appears that the long-disused Sedan chair 
is to come once more to the front, and that 
ladies will thus be carried to the theatre, the 
opera or the ball-room. How this will go 
with democratic tendencies is yet to be ascer- 
tained, and I, for one, do not believe that 
this new fad of our mondaines will be easily 
adopted ; still, of course it is all of a piece 
with the Louis Seize fashions which we are 
more and more adopting. Iam satisfied with 
these fashions, which are really graceful be- 
yond description, but I hope that they will 
not include for us as a climax a guillotine 
like that which did such bloody work in the 
days of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, Un- 
fortunately, our civilization is attaining such 
a pitch that we have now to look forward to 
nothing save to a more or less rapid downfall 
if, indeed, history only repeats itself. Chinese, 
Egyptian, Roman and Greek civilization 
have paved the way by tumbling to pieces like 
Icar’s wings, when he approached too near the 
sun, and so we may do well to hurry up while 
that luminary is still shining for us, and to 
enjoy ourselves as much as we can in our be- 
ribboned finery, keeping in the very back- 
ground of our thoughts the disasters which 
may overtake us at any moment. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, March, 1896. 


WHAT THEY READ 


I, ZANGWILL 


Hen, about five years ago, the name 

W I, Zangwill began to appear in the 

periodicals and in the publishers’ 
announcements, many people must, like my- 
self, have believed it to be a pseudonym. 
Then as the books bearing the name began 
to be praised for the brilliancy of their wit 
and style, and for their keen observation and 
reproduction of life, it was discovered that 
there really was such a person as 1. Zangwill ; 
that he was a young Hebrew, the initial of 
whose name stood not for Isaac, but for 
Israel, This fact in itself piques curiosity 
about him, as, for a people of such extraor- 
dinary intellectual gifts and artistic resource, 
the Hebrews have done very little in modern 
literature. So far as England is concerned, 
there is only one distinguished Hebrew name 
in the list of contemporary authors, Benjamin 
Disraeli, and in our own country Josephine 
Lazarus is the only writer who has added 
lustre to American letters and to the name of 
the ancient race. 

In Zangwill, however, the Hebrews have 
a really glorious representative. He stands 
with Kipling, head and shoulders above the 
army of clever writers who have come up in 
England during the past dozen years. 

It was with great pleasure, therefore, that 
during a visit in London a short time ago I 
took advantage of an opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Zangwiil. He had promised me a half 
an hour in a quiet corner of the smoking- 
room of the Authors’ Club, and there I found 
him at the appointed time, with a pipe in his 
mouth and a periodical in his lap. Though 
I had never séen him before, I recognized 
him at once. There was no mistaking that 


strongly marked, sallow Jewish face, with 
its keen, intelligent, dark eyes and its broad, 
clean forehead, under close-cropped black 
hair. Yet I confess I was surprised to find 
so celebrated a man so boyish-looking. Per- 
haps this look came from the short stature 
and the smooth-shaven cheek and lip. 
Mr. Zangwill is past thirty, but he could 
claim twenty-five and find easy belief. 

**So you want me to tell you the story of 
my life?*’ he said, when we had shaken 
hands, ‘* Well, I°ll tell you all there is to 
tell.”” 

** From the very beginning,’’ I suggested, 

**Good. Then we'll have to start from 
London,”’ he replied. ‘‘ For I was born here. 
But I was carried out of the roaring city while 
I was still a roaring infant, and I had my 
first schooling in the ‘provinces,’ as actors 
say. While I was still a youngster, however, 
my brothers returned to London, and I was 
sent to the Jews’ Free School in the East 
End, the part of London where most of the 
Jews live. There I passed the rest of my 
boyhood and the first years of manhood. 
Even while I was still a pupil I was given 
some teaching to do, and after my gradua- 
tion I became a ‘full-fledged teacher.”’ 


**T neglected the muse until I got into a 
row with the Board of Education at the school, 
that led to my withdrawal, and I found my- 
self obliged to write for a living.’’ 

**Did you plunge into book writing at 
once ?”” 

** No, I began as a journalist, For a long 
time I had been thinking of the plan of start- 
ing a comic weekly paper, and with the 
coéperation of a friend I carried it out. We 
called our publication ‘ Ariel.’ As we were 
too poor to pay a staff of contributors, I had 
to write the whole paper myself. It had a 
brief, but a not altogether inglorious existence. 
It amuses me now to look back onit. By 
the way, I began my first book in it.”” 

** The Bachelors Club ?*’ 

** Yes, I call it my first book, though it 
really was my second. Among the many 
things that I wrote while I was at the Jews’ 
Free School—that was, of course, before 
they shut me up—was a long, oh, tremen- 
dously long novel, The Premier and the 
Painter, a satire on the political life of Eng- 
land at that time. I had started to write it 
with a friend of mine, Lewis Cohen, a won- 
derfully clever fellow, who might have made 
his mark in literature if he hadn't buried 
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** And at this time you began your literary 
work ?”’ 

**Oh, I had already begun that: I caught 
the literary fever at a very early age. But 
during the years of my teaching I had com- 
paratively little time for writing, for I was 
devoting my evening to a course of study that 
was to fit mefor the examination for a degree 
at the University of London. In due time 
I took the degree, and then I had more lei- 
sure.”” 

**So you taught and wrote at the same 
time?” 

** Yes, I taught because I was obliged to 
earn my living, and I wrote because I wanted 
to write. But my two occupations came to a 
very serious clash.’’ 

** How was that ?”’ 

**It happened in this way. I thought 
that the life of the Jews of the East End 
would make a good subject for a realistic 
story. So I wrote one, trying to describe 
them just as they were without attempting to 
gloss over their faults and weakness. Well, 
the thing—it was publishéd anonymously, 
by the way—made a sensation among the 
Jews of the quarter, They stood in the 
streets talking about it in the wildest excite- 
ment, and trying to find out from one 
another who had written it.”’ 

** Were you discovered ?’’ 

**Yes. I was, and, worst of all, the fact 
that I was the author of the story reached 
the ear of my principal at the school. He was 
a narrow-minded man, and he at once took 
me totask. The result was that I had to 
promise no: to write any more as long as I 
continued teaching in the school.”’ 

** Was that what led you to give up teach- 
ing?”’ 

** No, that was what led me to give up 
writing,’ Mr. Zangwill replied with a laugh. 
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himself in journalism, Cohen wrote about 
four chapters of the book, and then his jour- 
nalistic interests called him away from it, and 
so I wrote the remaining forty-four, more or 
less. For a long time I hawked it about, 
and it was rejected and rejected. At last it 
was accepted, published and read by a few 
people. The critics praised it, but it had no 
sale to speak of. Since my other things have 
caught on it has been published a second time 
and done better.’” 

** How did the Bachelors’ Club go?’ 

** Oh, finely ; better than I had any reason 
to expect. Then, too, I had the very great 
pleasure, before it ended as a serial, of having 
the right to publish it solicited by one of the 
first London firms. That was much better 
than hawking it about from pillar to post, 
as I'd done with The Premier and the 
Painter, wasn’t it ?*’ 

Our talk then drifted from the writer in 
particular to the condition of the writer in 
general. Mr. Zangwill realizes that the 
author is paid less than the members of many 
other callings, but he seems to be satisfied 
with his career. But, perhaps, he has noth- 
ing to complain of in it. Indeed, since the 
publication of his first successful book his 
path has been one of roses. Publishers com- 
pete for his writings. He is a man of mark 
in London, sought after socially, and he is 
able to do now for large profits the work 
that only a few years ago he did from love. 
His more popular books, The King of 
Schnorers, Children of the Ghetto and The 
Master, have established his reputation as one 
of the ablest and the most versatile of all the 
writers of his times. Consider, also, that he 
is still young. 

Thus far he has made himself known as a 
wit, a novelist, a critic of books, and only a 
few monthsago he surprised the religious world 
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by making a startling arraignment of Chris- 
tianity in one of the American magazines. 
In London, too, he is known as a playwright, 
as several years ago Beerbohm Tree produced 
a clever psychological piece of his in one act. 
He loves the theatre so intensely that I 
should not be surprised if he should turn his 
talent toward the stage again and produce a 
fine drama, 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK, BY RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


It is given to but few writers to achieve a 
second success as brilliant as was that of Mr. 
Kiplng with his first Jungle Book and along 
precisely the same lines. Even this writer, 
who has gone on surprising and delighting 
his readers with his inimitable Soldiers Three ; 
his brilliant if cynical and disagreeable studies 
of Anglo-Indian society; his quaint and 
touching stories of childrem; his ventures 
into the weird and ghastly ; his spirit-stirring 
balladry ; his exquisite and poetic sketches of 
native life, and even his bits of pure fooling, 
like the ‘* Sending of Dana Da,’’ seemed to 
have made this success largely by the very 
versatility and unexpectedness of his talent. 

When the first Jungle Book appeared 
readers and even ardent admirers of Mr. Kip- 
ling only thought they had a new manifesta- 
tion of the varied powers of a man who (like 
his own Mrs. Hauksbee), ‘‘ had at least 
twenty-three sides to’’ his character. 

But gradually the readers of the story of 
Mowgli began to realize that here was some- 
thing quite out of the common, a something 
beyond the fresh and individual charm of 
their literary form, a high and delicate qual- 
ity of imagination and that sort of kinship 
with our four-footed fellow creatures too rare 
and too special to be simply classified as a 
‘love of animals,’’ but which is a precious 
endowment seldom met with, and making of 
its possessor one who is clairvoyant among 
those beings whom we are ceasing to call 
** the lower animals.”’ 

What though the main idea of the story 
of the Wolf-boy (first hinted at elsewhere), 
be from an Indian legend commonly current 
among the natives; what if its details and 
the stories of the wondrous wild life of the 
jungle—nay, the Jungle Law itself be taken 
from the ancient books of an ancient race? 
To Mr, Kipling belongs the glory of having 
made the Free People alive to us of the 
western world, and of having placed this mar- 
velous lore within reach of all English-speak- 
ing folk, and in so doing he has taught, as it 
has never been taught before, the lesson of 
loving kindness to animals, by making us 
feel our kinship with them. 

Mowgli is not the only hero of these won- 
derful stories; all his blood-brothers of the 
jungle, from Raksha who nurtured him, 
Bagheera who bought him and Baloo who 
drove the Jungle Law and the Master Calls 
into his head, to Gray Brother in whose good 
company we leave him last of all, all these 
are heroes of the best sort, though they be 
‘* people whe do most of their thinking with 
their noses.’’ It would take too long to 
enumerate the half of the marvelous touches 
by which the creatures miscalled dumb are 
made to live for us ; the one bit of description 
of the black panther’s mad dance of joyous 
frenzy may serve to illustrate this quality of 
sympathetic insight, and to call attention to 
the many similar bits of which the book is 
full, The saddest words of the volume are 
those with which it closes, ‘* And this is the 
last of the Mowgli stories,’’ but aside from 
the solace which comes of being able to turn 
back and read them all over again, from 
Mowgli’s escape from Shere Khan to where 
Mowgli’s wife bids Gray Brother, (‘* Ye 
lacking in manners’’) make his service to 
the Sahib, there is the delight of finding in 
this very book a little sketch so ideal that it 
is difficult to speak of it without hyperbole, 
impossible to read it without that contraction 
of the throat and moisture in the eyes which 
comes of the most exquisite pleasure. This 
story is called the Miracle of Purun Baghat. 

The Mowgli stories are already as classic as 
Robinson Crusoe. Soldiers Three will keep 
a hold oh the memories of a large number of 
healthy-minded readers for a long time to 
come; but it may safely be said that of all 


Mr. Kipling has ever written three tales— 


Without Benefit of Clergy, The Drums of 
the Fore and Aft, and The Miracle of Purun 
Baghat —are the most likely to ensure that 


his name shall never be forgotten. (Century 
Co.) 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS RANSOM. BY DAVID 


MALCOLM 


A great deal has been written lately about 
the baneful influence on young boys of the 
penny dreadful or dime novel, and of the 
harm it is doing to both manners and morals. 





Fortunately, this book is too expensive to 
circulate very widely among boys who might 
be influenced by it, and it is hard to imagine 
any grown person of average mind, except the 
unhappy reviewer, who would have the pa- 
tience to read beyond the first chapter. (J. 
Selwyn Tait & Son. ) 








TO HER EASTER BONNET 


H, me! it is a wondrous thing, 
A That little Easter bonnet. 
Why, all the flowers of joyous spring 
Are fastened there upon it. 


Just what the name of each may be 
I do not know at all. 

But I would call the whole—let’s see— 
Well—Horticultural Hall. 


But let me stop. It pleases her, 
And see this kiss she tossed me, 
It’s worth ten thousand bonnets, sir, 
No matter what they cost me. 
Tom Hall. 





(From $2 to $13.50.) 


Here is a beautiful supply of children’s 
frocks in all the novelty wash fabrics, 
made with more or less_ elaboration 

according to price and purpose. Strong use- 
ful play gowns of gingham, linen, dimity and 
other such reasonable goods can be had for $2. 
The linens of dark brown, or the lighter twine 
color, are made with square yoke to the little 
bodice, trimmed with white insertion running 
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crosswise on the yoke and around the bottom 
of the sleeves. These are full to the elbow 
and plain below, reaching to the wrist. The 
skirt is plain with a deep hem, either 
gathered full or laid in plaits and fastened to 
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the bodice with a cording. The ginghams 
at $2 are made with a low-cut body, sleeves 
short and full, requiring a guimpe to be worn 
beneath them, Dimity is much used in the 
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making of children’s frocks, being very strong 
and yet cool and dainty. A pretty dimity 
frock is made with an elaborate little collar 
turning back from the décolletage and reach- 
ing nearly to the waist in two deep points 
edged around with Swiss embroidery, an in- 
sertion of the same pattern as the embroidery 
runs around the waist and points upward in a 
long sharp point to the centre of the bodice in 
front. The sleeves are very full and short, 
ending with a down-hanging ruffle edged with 
embroidery. Price in eight year size, $3.50 ; 
in ten year, $4. 

The general rule in the scale of price is 
fifty cents for difference of two years. 

Some very stylish little suits are seen in 
piqué. One, plain white, very heavily ribbed 
piqué, is made with a loose, full blouse on 
the sailor style., The collar 1s rounded rather 
short in the back, and comes in long, narrow 
points down to the waist in front. It is 
faced with light blue linen, embroidered on 
its edge with a heavy corded pattern in white 
thread. Price, $5 for eight years. Another 
piqué, white ground with narrow red stripes 
bordered by pin stripes of brown is made with 
the bodice laid in fine box and side plaits 
alternating across the front and back; it 
is high to the throat, where it is plainly 
corded. When worn it is to be decorated 
by an embroidered or plain linen deep 
collar; the sleeves are a very pretty fea- 
ture of this little costume. They are 
plaited to match the bodice, the plaits be- 
low the elbow stitched flat. Price, $5.50. 

A dainty, dressy frock is one made of pale 
green dimity, the bodice very full, cut low ; 
the sleeves short and very full, in one large 
puff; over the shoulders is a square piece of 
fine Swiss muslin with narrow Valenciennes 
lace inserted in squares, and the same narrow 
lace edging it. This piece of muslin is fulled 
very much over the sleeve at the shoulder, 
hanging quite plain, and square back and front, 





where it is caught to the bodice by rosettes 
formed by very narrow black velvet mbbon. 
Price, $9. 

A blue dimity with an indistinct pattern in 
white over its ground, is made with a square 
yoke of open work embroidery. Over the 
shoulders are long, square epaulettes of em- 
broidery. The sleeves are full, ending above 
the elbow with a full, down-hanging ruffle of 
the dimity, a full sleeve of fine white muslin 
ending in a narrow turn-back cuff of the same 
edging as the epaulettes, set in under the ruffle 
at the ¢\ow, gives the effect of a guimpe worn 
with it. The belt, joining the bodice and 
skirt, is of the embroidery, underneath which 
is worn a ribbon ending at the back ‘in a 
short bow. Price, $5.50. A pink and 
white striped dimity is made with a square 
décolletage, trimmed across front and back 
with short, pointed pieces of white wash rib- 
bon, small pearl buttons sewed on the rib- 
bon make an odd, pretty effect. Price, $5. 
A very dressy frock, quite suitable fora birth- 
day party, is made of a very sheer French 
dimity with a faint flower pattern in stripe ef- 
fect, of pale primrose and brown coloring. A 





primrose satin ribbon runs around the waist, 
ending in two little bows at the back of the 
bodice. In front the ribbon runs from the 
waist up to the shoulder, either side, with the 
same little bows at the waist and shoulders. 
Around the décolletage is a full bertha of the 
dimity edged with narrow lace. The sleeves 
are a series of three very full short puffs, 
ending at the elbow with a down-hanging 
ruffle, lace edged. Price, $9.50. 

At the same shop is seen also a dainty 
novelty gingham, rose- pink and white broken 
stripes. The odd feature in its make is the 
shoulder trimmings, A long, straight piece 
of the fabric, very much shirred in the mid- 
dle, is fastened with the shirring at the shoul- 
der seam, and hangs loose back and front, 
where it is met by a series of collars or deep 
scant ruffles cut in Vandyke points, turning 
back from the high cut low-neck, under 
which a full Dutch guimpe is to be worn. 
Price, $7.50. 

Cheviot makes a strong, thoroughly wash- 
able gown for a child. Ina dark blue and 
white cheviot is this suit, stylishly made. 
The skirt is in broad side plaits; the bodice 
full in front, with a fly-open jacket effect 
made by straight pieces coming from the 
under-arm seams over the full front of the 
bodice. These pieces are faced with white 
piqué, and turn back in revers. The neck of 
the bodice is high, with a round turn-back 
collar of the piqué. The sleeve is full to the 
elbow of the cheviot, below which the piqué 
forms ‘a plain, tight-fitting sleeve. Price, 
$5. 

A most exquisite little frock is made of 
plain twine-colored batiste. The batiste 1s 
laid in a broad box plait in the middle of the 
bodice in front, either side of the plait bor- 
dered with very fine Swiss embroidery of a 
lacy pointed pattern. From the shoulder, 
either side of the embroidery, runs a black 
velvet ribbon to the waist, where it is ended 
with a full rosette of the embroidery. There 
is a large pearl button in the center of the 
rosette. Around the high standing collar at 
the neck the velvet ribbon is loosely laid, and 
the embroidery turns back over the velvet in 
a loose collar. Price, $13.50. 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
desire to direct Attention to their Unique | 
Display of Decorative Things for Country | 
: mses of the Period, suited to the Tastes of 
eople of To-day. 


pas" INEXPENSIVE 


X Foreign Wall Papers of good Style and distinc- 
tive Coloring, to harmonize with “ Liberty ” 
Fabrics—the representative Collection in the 
States. 

X “* Liverty '’ Cotton Stuffs in most attractive 
Patterns and Color Effects, to suit ** Liberty ”’ 
Wall Papers, for Hangings and Furniture | 
Covering. } 

X China and Japan Mattings, the new Floor | 
Fibre, and Rugs ot selected Designs, in Tones | 
to go with “‘ Liberty '’ Papers and Stuffs. 

X Furniture of Forest Green Oak, Mahogany, 
Wicker, and Canton Cane, in comfortable 
Shapes of quaint Fashion—for use in connec- | 
tion with the “* Liberty ”* Stuffs, 

X Histoncal Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, | 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs and Candlesticks, for | 
the Decoration of Delft Rooms. | 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of | 
l'he **Popular Shop’ are not to be had elsewhere. 
tad ST. W. | “Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers. | 


Carriage Free 
AT &th AVE. | to all Parts of the States. 


| 
| 
(Trademarks Reg’ 4.) | 
| 
| 





GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 











Now used in many of the best | 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 


Pleasant Valley | 
Wine Company, | 


RHEIMS, 
StTEUuBEN Co., New York. | 





Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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§ Many Ladies ride a wheel in an ordinary skirt.— They 
might ride horseback with the same skirt, and with about 


} 

| 
address, . 

| 
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| All Over the World 


Polished with 
BROWNS 
FRENCH 

DRESSING. 


It is the most reliable shoe dressing 
on the market, and more of Brown’s 
French Dressing is sold throughout 
the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and 
accept no substitute ; take only 


Brown’s French Dressing 
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eradicated by electricity. 
HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 


Not all of New York’s 
Business 


is transacted below 


the City Hall. 
On the contrary, a fair proportion | 


of it is done above Madison Square. | 


This proportion will find a new ally in | 
the branch office of the 
Contract Department 
of the 


Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co, 


at 


113 West 38th Street, 


(One door from Broadway. ) 


All inquiries regarding telephone service 
will be attended to at the new office as 
efficiently as at the main office at 18 Cort- 
landt Street. 


14,000 Telephones in New York City. 


RATES FROM $75 A YEAR. 











| A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 





the same appearance of fitness—or unfitness. wt 


The Luey Cycle Skirt 
is not an ordinary skirt. It 
was patented May 28, 1895, 
and is made to order only by 
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202 Washington Park, Brooklyn. 


255 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


is the BEST SHAIMPOOING AGENT Known 


Pure, mild, 


and antiseptic—it 


removes Dandruff, allays 


Itching, prevents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and 
healthful. 


** Packer's Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing 


it 


1 irritable conditions of the skin.’ 


*—Med. and Surg. Rep. 


IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR INTHE WOLRD 


HE CLUB ~ 
COCKTAI LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world, Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U. 5S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


LF HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Cona, 
20 —" w. London, i ch 
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| and don’t get it. 


| Look tor +*S. H. & M., 


Ore., Los 
Address 


take the 


|law in your own hands, ladies, 


when your ask for 


44. aM 


RK 
mak 
gree TRADE 
et 
ate 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 


Sentence such a store 
to the loss of your trade and give it to 
merchants who are willing to sell what 
you demand. 


*? on the Labd, 
and take no other. 


if your dealer wiil not supply you 
we will, 
Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 


to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 
City. 





Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, 


$1.50 and $2.00. If your dealer does not keep them 


| write to 


R. & Q., Mfrs, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Great Ball Nozzle Fountain Syringe 
is a guaranty of health and comfort to women. Send 
for circular. For sale by all druggists. AMmRICAN 
Batt Nozze Co., 837 847 Broadway, N. Y. 








The American Beauties 





For 1896.... 
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to be if you ride a 
Windsor....$85 and $100 
———_ Por Catalogue, address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MP@O. CO... Keneshe. Wis. 
to Kenosha, Wis. 
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Pabst Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 
Gives to the weak and ener 
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THE FANCY DRESS BALL 




















CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


HE FAR EAST AND THE NEAR EAST QUESTIONS 
—CHINA’S ENMITY TO JAPAN—KOREA AS 
A FACTOR IN ORIENTAL POLITICS— 
RUSSIA'S AMBITION FOR CON- 
SOLIDATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 


N considering the complications of the 
Eastern Question, which are as intricate 
to-day as they have ever been in the his- 

tory of Europe, it is not wise to lose sight of that 
phase of it which carries our thoughts into 
Asia. It has become a habit to speak of the 
difficulties in the near east and of those in the 
far east as part of one and the same problem, 
all coming under the title of The Eastern 
Question, although Turks and Chinese are as 
far apart in race as Pekin and Constantinople 
in space. The link that binds the two parts 
of the puzzle together is the nation whose in- 
terests are as closely involved in the far east 
as in the near, the power which balances her 
gains in one arm of the scale against her loses 
in the other, the people which has need of 
two gates and will have them sooner or later— 
Russia. It may or may not be true that 
Russia has come to terms with the powers 
which bar her progress toward her desired 
goal in the near east, but in any case it is 
well to turn attention occasionally to what is 
happening on the eastern coast of Asia. 


BLACK STRAW HAT. 
AND BLACK RIBBON 
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The peninsula of Korea, dividing the Yel- 
low Sea from the Japan Sea, by its geographi- 
cal position, is given an importance in the 
eyes of all nations which cannot otherwise be 
iccounted for, rich as itis in minerals. Un- 
til 1876 the Hermit Kingdom was closed 
igainst all foreigners, but in that year Japan 
demanded satisfaction for injuries received by 
some of her sailors at the hands of Koreans, 
and offered Korea the alternative of a treaty 
oi commerce ora war. China having refused 
assistance to her nominal vassal in this criti- 
cal moment, Korea accepted the treaty of 
commerce, and at the same time set aside the 
rights of China as suzerain. Previous to this, 
China had enjoyed an indefinite control over 
the affairs of Korea, which had permitted her 
tc interfere when she thought she would gain 
prestige thereby, but which she had repudiated 
Whenever it involved responsibility. In 1883 
c mmercial treaties were made between Korea 
aid other nations, 

The incidents which led to the great war 
between China and Japan are well known. 
* succession of outrages upon Japanese offic- 
\a.s perpetrated by Koreans, countenanced and 
a‘ied by the Chinese, had led to the Conven- 
ton of Tientsin, when Count Ito, represent- 








BOWS OF STRIPED GREEN 





ing Japan, and Li Hung-Chang, representing 
China, agreed upon terms which should 
regulate the positions of both powers in the 
peninsula state. The King of Korea was 
asked to form a force sufficient to keep order 
in his dominions in future, and certain inter- 
nal reforms were to be instituted by him. 
The second clause provided that neither 
China nor Japan could send troops into 
Korea without notifying the other nation, or 
keep them there when those of the other 
nation were withdrawn, This provision of 
the treaty was deliberately violated by China 
when she sent troops into Korea upon the 
breaking out of a revolution there. She no- 
tified Japan that she had done so, but made 
use of expressions which set the Tientsin 
Convention at defiance. Then followed the 
war which, to the astonishment of the world, 
proved the great unknown power of south- 
eastern Asia to be a kind of Humpty-Dumpty 
—an incapable whose prodigious threatenings 
were ‘*full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing.”’ 

Korea is now ostensibly independent, but 
practically under Japanese control. A number 
of sweeping reforms have been forced upon 
the Koreans by the Japanese Government, 
and the ministers appointed by the Crown 
are ‘*suggested’’ by the Japanese envoy, 
Yet the day of intrigue for power in the Her- 
mit Kingdom is not over, and now Japan has 
both a more astute and a more powerful in- 
fluence to dread. 

Russia is at odds with 
Japan in several particulars, 
and the recent events at 
Seoul, or the ‘capital ’’— 
whose proper name is Han- 
yang, the fortress on the 
Han—are ‘supposed to in- 
dicate that the power be- 
hind the powerless throne in 
Korea this time is the White 
Tsar. The Prime Minister 
and several of the ministers 
were murdered recently, and 
the King and Crown Prince 
took refuge in the Russian 
Legation, as if thinking that 
protection was to be found 
there if anywhere. Did this 
mean that Russia had acted 
the base part which China 
used to play and used the 
quickly aroused revolutions 
natural to an_ uncivilized 
people as a means to her 
own end? Would the King 
find safety most surely by 
throwing himself into the 
power of those who could 
best protect him against the 
enmity of their unacknowl- 
edged allies? But why is it 
worth Russia’s while to play 
in the Oriental game? It is 
again the question of a satis- 
factory terminus to her Trans- 
Siberian railway which is in- 
volved. On its six hundred 
miles of coast Korea has but 
one good harbor, but that is one of the 
finest in the world. The town of Wén- 
san, or Gensan, as it is called by the 
— and in our geographies, stands on 

roughton Bay, which was named after the 
man who discovered it in 1797, and is situated 
the middle of the east coast of Korea, Its 
northern arm has been named Port Lazareff 
by the Russians, and this is one of the har- 
bors which might satisfy Russia as an eastern 
terminus for her great railway. 

As soon as the Crimean war was over Rus- 
sia turned her attention to developing and 
consolidating her Asiatic possessions, and the 
great Trans-Siberian railway is to ‘‘ set the 
seal on this great undertaking by bringing the 
whole of eastern Siberia into closer touch with 
the centre of government, by opening up the 
markets of eastern China to Russian com- 
merce, and by consolidating the prestige and 
power of the Czar in the western Pacific.’ 

But the whole scheme fails if the great 
railway does not end at an ice-free harbor, 
and no one dreams that Russia will be con- 
tented with that of Vladivostock, ice-bound 
for eight months of the year. Either on the 
Gulf of Pechili, an arm of the Yellow Sea, 
or at Broughton Bay she will strive to gain 





access to the Pacific. What powers will at- 
tempt to bar her way? Japan, of course, 
who dreads her neighborhood; and a short 
time ago it was believed that England would 
make common cause with the island empire, 
or, at least, would do much to oppose Rus- 
sia increasing her influence in eastern Asia. 
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A recent speech of Mr. Balfour's, however, 
indicates that the present government is in- 
clined to withdraw this opposition, feeling, 
doubtless, that an ice-free harbor on the 
Pacific is a necessity to Russia, and that it is 
well, sometimes, to rec- 
ognize the _ inevitable. 
Mr. George Curzon, 
whose marriage with a 
well-known American 
increases our interest in 
a promising career, made 
a statement early in this 
session of Parliament 
which is misleading. He 
recalled the fact that in 
1886 Port Hamilton was 
occupied by the English, 
acting under the belief 
that Russia then intended 
to seize some Chinese 
port. China, in her ef- 
forts to induce Great 
Britain to withdraw from 
Port Hamilton;succeeded 
in obtaining from Russia 
a pledge not to occupy 
Korea or any port in the 
sphere of Chinese in- 
fluence if England would 
give up Port Hamilton. 
On this understanding 
England withdrew from 
Port Hamilton. 

So far Mr. Curzon is 
correct in his statements, 
but he seems to con- 
sider that the pledge given 
by Russia on this oc- 
casion was to Great Brit- 
ain and _ consequently 
still in effect. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the pledge 
having been given to 
China, it would seem 
that China alone might 
absolve Russia from the 
obligation. It cannot be 
doubted that Russia can 
easily either bribe or force China into so 
releasing her, and that England, in that case, 
would have no complaint of breach of faith to 
bring against Russia. 
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Vogue of 9 April will be known as the 
Baltimore Number. It will contain portraits 
of representative Baltimore women, photo- 
graphs of charming Baltfmore homes, etc. 








FRANCE IN NEED OF A HU- 
MANE SOCIETY 
who sell 


E wonder whether thos: 

\ y their worn-out horses ‘for exporta- 

tion to France know of the kind 

of death to which they probably doom them. 

A writer signing himself ‘*M. Hadden,”’ 

and writing from Walton-on-Thames, sends 

to the papers of last Tuesday this horrible 

account of the fate which many of them en- 
counter : 

Certain speculators some years ago made 
artificial swamps on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, and filled the swamps with leeches. 
To be profitable these leeches must multiply 
themselves by millions ; to do this they must 
be liberally supplied with food. To thus sup- 
ply them the Bordelais speculators buy up old 
and worn-out horses, and drive or drag them 
into the swamps, which have wooden com- 
partments, so placed that when these unhappy 
animals have been forced into the mud there 
is no escape forthem. The leeches fasten on 
them by thousands. The horse is in a few 
moments black with crawling creatures ; the 
blood-suckers fix themselves most of all on 
the open wounds and galls. . . . The frantic 
terror of the poor animals is indescribable, as, 
bleeding from all their sensitive parts, they 
try vainly to shake off the leeches, but are at 
last sucked down into the noxious slimes and 
seen no more. Nearly 20,000 horses are said 
to be sacrificed annually in this way at Bor- 
deaux. It has been pointed out that leeches 
nourished on diseased horses are very likely 
to convey maladies into the human system. — 
London Spectator. 


' AN OVERSTOCKED WOOD- 
YARD 


, I \He Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood-Yard 
of the Charity Organization Society, 
Nos. 516 to 524 West 28th Street 
( Telephone 804 18th St. ), has given work to 
a large number of needy men this winter, and 


as a consequence has piled up many cords of 


BLACK SATIN WITH PANELS OF BLACK CHIFFON OVER 
WHITE SATIN, JET BORDERINGS 


hand-cut Virginia pine kindling-wood of the 
best quality, which threatens seriously to im- 
pede the work unless disposed of quickly, A 
share of the patronage of the public is there- 
fore earnestly requested. ‘The prices are the 
same as those of the other wood dealers. All 
purchases will be carefully stowed away in the 
cellar without extra charge, and satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 
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He admirers of Miss Rose Coghlan 
are much gratified at the unqualified 
success she has achieved both in and 

with her brother’s play, Madame, which was 
given its first representation before a full and 
appreciative audience last week. The play 
itself is interesting if somewhat preposterous, 
and the cast throughout are fairly competent, 
in some cases being exceedingly good. The 
ieading man, Mr. M. Harrington Reynolds, 
has a most unpleasing personality, which 
is Li serious handicap in sentimental scenes, 
and as he is cast for a _ simultaneously- 
loving-two-women lover, his non-romantic 
aspect is painfully emphasized. His act- 
ing is not sufficiently above mediocrity to 
atone for his lack of comeliness. A finan- 
cially distressed nobleman; and a thorough- 
going scoundrel of a peculiarly insolent type 
were well presented respectively by Mr. 
Charles Kent and Mr. Arthur Forrest. Two 
minor parts were exceedingly well played, 
that of Mr. Owen, a confidential clerk, by 
Mr. Harry St. Maur, who most intelligently 
portrayed the bullied and ostensibly subservient, 
but really keenly observant hireling of em- 
ployers whom he despised, and the part of 
Fletcher, a valet-in-general, into which charac- 
ter, Mr. Harold Vizard infused so much ex- 
cellent acting that he won a round of hearty 
applause. Miss Amy Busby was a vision of 
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OPEN-WORK EMBROIDERY IN STRIPES, 
SILK. TRIMMINGS OF ECRU LACE, 
SHOULDER STRAPS AND CUFFS. 


beauty in her charming costumes, and she 
played the part of a dissimulating ingenue 
with much intelligence and spirit. 

[he interest of the play centred around 
Miss Coghlan, who has never been cast for a 
part better suited to her powers. She was 
equally effective in the strongly dramatic scene 
at the close of the third act, where she defies 
the contemptible men who have trapped her 
into visiting her lover’s rooms at midnight, 
and in the quieter scene in the last act, where 
against the pleadings of her heart she begs her 
lover to forgive her rival. A prettier color 





OVER GREEN 
BLACK SATIN 


picture was never presented on any stage than 
that made by Miss Coghlan in her Oriental 
draperies sitting on the pillow-strewn divan, 
under the rose-tinted, overhanging lamp. 

The dialogue in Madame is above that of 
the average play, the plot is ingeniously de- 
veloped, and, after the first act, the play is 
stirring and it grows in interest, the quiet, but 
effecting dénovement being a fitting as well as 
a most satisfactory finale. A money-lender 
at usurious rates is somewhat unique as a ro- 
mantic heroine, but incongruous though it 
may appear, Miss Coghlan makes Madame 
Morensky attractive, acceptable and plausible. 

Mr. Albert Chevalier in his costermonger 
songs has scored a tremendous success, 
crowded houses being the invariable rule. 
Koster & Bial are fortunate to have made two 
such hits in succession as Loie Fuller and Al- 
bert Chevalier, 

The engagement of Mrs. Potter and Mr. 
Bellew at Daly’s Theatre will end with this 
week. They will play The Queen’s Neck- 
lace to the close of their engagement. 

His Absent Boy, a farce-comedy, is an- 
nounced for presentation at the Garden 
Theatre on Easter Monday, by Palmer’s 
company. 

Mme. Sans Géne will follow Madame at 
Palmer’s Theatre, 

Thoroughbred, a comedy by Ralph Lumley, 
will be given at the Garrick Theatre on 20 
April, The cast includes Henry E, Dixey, 
Fritz Williams, Agnes Miller, Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen and Ferdinand Gottschalk. 

A House of Cards has been 
continued at the Fifth Ave- 
nue this week. It is said to 
be pleasing large audiences. 

John Hare and his English, 
company will appear at Ab- 
bey’s Theatre at the close of 
Miss Lillian Russell’s en- 
gagement. ‘Those who have 
never seen Mr. Hare in A 
Pair of Spectacles should not 
fail to embrace this opportun- 
ity to see a most delightful 
bit of acting. 

Patrons of the Lyceum 
Theatre will miss from the 
stock company next season 
three actors whom the public 
had come to regard as fixtures 
of the Lyceum—Herbert Kel- 
cey, W. J. Le Moyne and 
Fritz Williams, Mr. Kel- 
cey, next autumn, is to play 
the leading part in The Heart 
of Maryland; Mr. Williams 
goes to the Empire, and Mr. 
Le Moyne is to appear in 
Roaring Dick & Co., Mr. 
Barrymore’s new play, which 
is to be given in November 
at Palmer’s Theatre, Mr. 
James K. Hackett has been 
engaged as leading man in 
the Lyceum company, to take 
the place of Mr. Kelcey. 

In addition to the Lyceum 
Theatre, Mr. Frohman will 
manage Sothern and Richard 
Mansfield next season, and 
will be interested with his 
brother Charles in the tour 
of Olga Nethersole. That 
actress’s present tour will 
close 25 April, and she will 
then sail at once for England, 
where the Frohmans intend to 
play her for a spring season in 
London, She will open her 
next season here on 2 Novem- 
ber, and will appear at the 
Empire Theatre in December. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s—8.15, The Goddess of Truth. 
Academy of Music—Humanity. 

American—8, The Shaughraun, 

Bijou—8.15, The Widow Jones, 

Broadway - Whitney Opera Co in Rob Roy. 
Daly’s—8, The Queen’s Necklace. 
Empire—8.15, Bohemia. 

Fifth Avenue— 8.15, A House of Cards. 
Garrick— 8.20, The Squire of Dames. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Prisoner of Zenda. 

Oly mpia Music Hall—8.15, Marguerite, 
Palmer's —8 15, Madame. 

Standard Theatre—8.15, Chimmie Fadden. 
Star Theatre—8.15, The Last Stroke. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When 80 requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
dentify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. ’ 

(4) yar ed questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent. 


Smart Costume. Old Subscriber, Mas- 
sachusetts.— Will the Vogue give me some 
idea what will be nice. for a smart spring suit ? 
Will separate skirt and coat be the correct 
thing? and what style are the coats? Will 
tight sleeves be worn? Will fancy silk waist 
be worn this coming summer with separate 
skirt? What kind of gown would be pretty 
for Easter ? 

The smartest spring suit for all-round wear 
is a tailor-made suit of homespun, Scotch 
tweed or serge. The skirt and jacket-waist 
should be made of the same material, but if 
you want a coat as well it should be of covert 
cloth made as follows, as it can be worn with 
any gown and is always in fashion. The 
fronts are made loose fitting, double er single- 
breasted, as one chooses, and the buttons can 
appear on the outside or under a lap, accord- 
ing to taste. The coats are in length about 
eight inches below waist line, varying accord- 
ing to one’s highth, and the back is made 
with ripples, although with less fulness than 
has been en régle this winter. The seams 
can be strapped or stitched as individual taste 
dictates. Sleeves are smaller than they have 
been, but they are far from tight. Fancy 
silk bodices are still in favor, in spite of 
prophecies to the contrary, and will be worn 
with different skirts. 

A tailor-made suit as above described would 
be most suitable to wear Easter, but should 
you prefer something more dressy a black 
fancy taffeta silk, with full plain skirt and 
bodice would be smart and serviceable. The 
bodice could be made as elaborate as desired 
with colored or figured velvet, accordion- 
plaited chiffon, jet and ribbon. 


Model for Skirt. X. Y. Z., Chicago. 
—The best model for the skirt of your black 
cloth gown is undoubtedly the straight gored 
one. Vogue regrets not to be able to send 
you the pattern, as the description which you 
read was that of a Paris gown. 


Riding Habit. Lamp Shades, Bos- 
ton.—Will you kindly tell me the correct 
ladies’ habit for country riding? Should the 
coat be of covert cloth, or should it match the 
riding skirt ? 

The choice of color and of cloths for a 
riding habit is, of course, governed by indi- 
vidual taste. If one requires but one habit it 
is most useful when it is black, but if one 
rides enough to require two, a gray one is a 
very welcome addition for spring riding. The 
short, tight-fitting jacket-waist is smartest, 
when it is cut away at the neck and below 
the waist line, to show the fancy duck waist- 
coat, in addition to the riding stock, When 
an extra jacket is required, it is entirely cor- 
rect to have it match the habit, but it is 
smarter when it is of covert cloth. The 
fronts are loose and the back is half loose, 
like a man’s spring overcoat, and the length 
should be sufficient to just escape contact with 
the horse. 


Why Shirt Fronts Bulge— Etiquette 
of the Tuxedo Coat in Summer. M. 
A, N.—(1) What makes a man’s shirt 
bulge from his dress waistcoat, and how can 
it be remedied ? 

(2) Also, in summer, will the Tuxedo be 
the only dress coat necessary for hops, din- 
ners, etc., at the country or shore? Or do 
the same rules govern its use as in winter ? 

(1) Your shirt bulges either because it does 
not fit you as it should or because it has been 
badly laundered. If you will double the bosom 
just at the waist, or fold it over, you will find 
that it will not bulge. This, of course, will 
be low enough to avoid its being seen, as the 
fold will be concealed by the waistcoat 

(2) At Newport, Bar Harbor and, in fact, 








in any very fashionable locality the same ru! 
for evening dress are in force winter a: 
summer. A Tuxedo may be permitted j 
town or at informal gatherings in quic 
places. 


Coats, Trousers and Waistcoats, 
How Cut. Morgan.—(1) Would you ai- 
vise sack coat and waistcoat made with tl 
front ? 

(2) What length coat, and should it | 
cut away considerably ? 

(3) Should waistcoat be cut high, and if 
so should top show when coat is buttoned * 

(4) What width trousers are worn by well- 
dressed men ? 

(1) Your buttons should show. A sack 
coat does not look well with fly front. This 
style is now almost exclusively used for over- 
coats. There are some fly-front sacks, but 
they are very ugly and are never worn by 
men of fashion. 

(2) The morning cutaway has a tail of 
about forty-five or fifty inches. The shape is 
somewhat like the swallow-tail. 

(3) Waistcoats are only moderately high, 
Edge of collar does not show when coat is 
buttoned. 

(4) Trousers are only of very medium 
width. I cannot give exact measurement until 
I know your proportions. Only ready-made 
clothes have a standard measurement. 


Cloth for Coat. White Waistcoats 
—When to Wear.}S.L.T.—(1) What 
kind of cloth would you advise for a cutaway, 
and what color other than black ? I want it 
for morning and afternoon wear, so I should 
like it more dressy than the average morning 
suit. 

(2) Are pure white waistcoats for day 
wear fashionable, and what materials are they 
usually cut from ? 

(3) How should the trousers to the cut- 
away be cut? 

(4) Are white gloves worn in the day time 
on the street in this country ? 

(5) Is it proper to wear a beaver or silk 
opera hat with a dinner coat? 

(1) Advise brown or gray. A very pretty 
semi-morning suit is made from a plaid in 
which gray and black are the keynote, with 
just a suggestion of red running through the 
symphony. Scotch goods or cheviots. 

(z) No. White waistcoats, per se, are 
for evening wear. 

(3) Like any other trousers—straight, 
with a spring bottom ; not too full. 

(4) White gloves with black stitching 
were worn at afternoon weddings this winter 
with,’ of course, frock coat. Have never seen 
any on the street, but they are worn in 
London and Paris as a fad. 

(5) It is not proper to wear opera or silk 
hat with dinner coat. 


AN INTERESTING WEEKLY 


E do not know what influences or 
activities are at work, but the most 
conspicuous improvement in inter- 

est and admirableness in any of our contem- 
porories is that evident in Harper’s Weekly. 
No longer does it hold a position second to 
the London Graphic, for so many years ac- 
cepted as the highest attainment in periodical 
publications, 
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Violette Imperiale 


“There is no bet- 


The perfumes bearing 
the name “J. G. | 
Mouson & Co.— 
Paris — London — 
Frankfort ” — have 
been the choice of 
refined folks all 
over Europe for 
a century past..... 
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Embroideries 
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SCIENTIFIC == 
BICYCLE MAKING 


The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
or they will break easily. The CoLUMBIA 
method is 
right. Soft, 
tough steel 
is forged to 
the shape 
required, 
machined down to exact size, case hard- 
ened to diamond density on its surface, 
and then polished. Such bearings rarely 
break, while they give the matchless ease 
of running that makes 
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MUSIC 


FIFTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


He fifth concert of the Philharmonic 

: Society took place at Carnegie Hall 

on Saturday, 7 March. M, Achille 
Rivarde was the soloist. The first number 
consisted of Bach’s third concerto in G major, 
which was played with fine effect by the im- 
mense string orchestra, 

The novelty of the programme was an 
overture, Op. 4, From the Scottish Highlands, 
by Frederic Lamond. I always hail with de- 
light a new composer who has something to 
say worth while the saying, and Mr, Lamond 
isfuch a man. This overture, although an 
early "work, is the production of a master. 
The themes are striking, the thematic devel- 
opment masterly, the form clear and symmet- 
rical, the instrumentation, although bold 
and decidedly modern, natural. Mr. La- 
mond understands how to employ the strings 
to fine advantage. ‘The spirited opening of 
the overture gives evidence of this. Scotch 
themes have been introduced with as much 
skill as taste, thus giving the work a flavor of 
Scotch mountain-air. The final climax is 
built up masterly. The first theme is used, 
but scored this time for trombones and tuba. 

M. Rivarde played the second concerto, 
Op. 44, of Bruch. This artist plays very 
smoothly and with good taste, yet he failed to 
stir me. He lacks the grandeur of concep- 
tion which Bruck’s concerto requires. I 
should think that M. Rivarde would bea fine 
interpreter of less colossal works, like Godard’ s 
or Vieuxtemps’ concertos, but for Beethoven, 
Brahms and Bruch we must have giants like 
Yeay. 

Schubert’s ever-fresh and delightful C major 
Symphony closed the programme. It was 
played with fine effect, although Mr, Seidl 
dragged the opening andante fearfully. It is 
marked alla breve, but Seidl beat 4-4. 


‘ 


OPERA—DER FREISCHUTZ 


On 20 March Weber’s delightful opera 
Der Freischiitz, was given again after it 
had been totally ignored for twelve or thir‘ 
teen years The performance was by no 
means what might have been expected. 
Herr Griining made his farewell appearance 
in the rdle of Max, which he sang beautifully, 
This singer has proven himself an artist of 
high rank. He sings superbly, acts well and 
dresses his part tastefully, and yet he cannot 
rouse his listeners. He lacks personal mag- 
netism. Fri. Vollmar was a delightful 
Aennchen, vocally, and acted with much 
grace and roguishness. Herr Fischer sang 
Casper nobly. Frl. Oddski proved a disap- 
pointment as Agathe. Her singing was fre- 
quently off pitch, and the beautiful “ Leise, 
leise’’ came sadly to grief. Herr Stehmann as 
Cuno, Herr Lange as Kilian, Herr Mertens 
as Ottokar, and Herr Behrens as the Hermit 
did passably well, while Herr Putlitz as Sam- 
iel was entirely inadequate. . The scene in the 
Wolfsschlucht was curious, not at all grue- 
some, The orchestra under Herr Lohse 
played superbly, and the beautiful overture 
was given in a most inspiring manner. 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG 


At the last performance of the regular sub- 
scription season, on Saturday, 21 March, Mr. 
Damrosch gavé a magnificent interpretation 
of Wagner’s gigantic Gdétterdimmerung. 
Frau Klafsky sang the Briinnhilde in a man- 
ner that will never be forgotten by those who 
heard her. Mr. Alvary was a superb Sieg- 
fried, even vocally. A more artistic or -poetic 
conception of this character than his @&nnot 
be imagined. Herr Fischer’s Hagur has long 
been familiar to us, and must be ranked with 
Klafsky’s Briinnhilde and Alvary’s Siegfried. 
Herr Mertens was an unusually strong Gun- 
ther, while Fri. Eibenschiitz, as Gutruine, 
was rather tame. The Rhinemaidens were 
delightful. 

At the close of the regular season it is but 
just to applaud Mr. Damrosch’s efforts as a 
conductor His, on the whole, ex: llent 
work has proved that he is now a coméetent 
and reliable conductor of Wagner's’ zreat 
works, His unceasing industry and 'fnergy 
make up for some qualities denied to Sim by 
nature, for Mr. Damrosch is not a boYn con- 
ductor, One must be blind or hovelesslv 


prejudiced not to notice and acknowledge his 
immense improvement since last year. His 
judicious cuts of the longer works are to be 
commended, especially those of Siegfried, but 
in the Gétterdammerung he has gone a step 
too, far when omitting the impressive scene 
where Siegfried’s body is carried into the 
hall. 


THE THEODORE THOMAS CONCERTS 


The second concert of the Chicago orches- 
tra took place on21 March. Brahms’ varia- 
tions on a choral St. Antoni is a masterly 
work, which appeals more to the intellect 
than to the emotions. Beethoven’s Eroica 
was rendered in an ideal manner with immense 
breadth of style. Two songs of Wagner, 
orchestrated admirably in Wagnerian fashion 
by Mr. Thomas, were rendered beautifully by 
Mme, Juch. Unfortunately this fine singer 
spoiled the favorable impression she had 
created by attempting Isolde’s Liebestod—a 
work hopelessly beyond her powers. Did she 
know that Mme. Klafsky was in the audience ? 
Tschaikowski’s well-known Romeoand Juliet 
overture closed this fine programme. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XIV 
Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 
UNDERPLAY AND PLAYING TO THE SCORE 
Game, 


7 points, honors not counted. 
Score, 


A-B2; Y-Z=love. 
The Hands : 

# Knv. ro. 5. 4. 

w Ace. Kg. 8. 6.5 


# Ace. 3. 
@ Kg. 2. 


A #9. 8. 7. 


¥ Qn. 7 
Yig 10. 9. 
9 


@ Ace. Kg. 3. 

v7 10. 2. 

+ Kny. 8.7.6.5. 2 
+ Ace, 8. 6. B 


4 
3. 
9 10. 9. 7. 3. 
# Qn. 6.2. 
¥ Knv. 9g. 8. 
+ Kg. Qn. 4. 
Qn. Knv. 5. 4. 


# 6. turned up. 


The following tricks will illustrate how 
A-B won the game. If the hand is then 
overplayed it will be seen how easily Y-Z 
might have saved the game : 

This hand is for advanced players, and 
should be played first without looking at the 
notes under each trick, and the score com- 
pared, when if A-B have not won eleven 
of the thirteen tricks the tricks should be 
compared with those given in Vogue, and the 
difference noted, it being possible for A-B to 
dothis unless Y-Z play too well for them. 

The lesson to a beginner is the great ad- 
vantage of always remembering the score, 
and the example given of “ playing to the 
score’’ should be carefully noted. 

Trick 1: 

Z leads # 6. 

A plays # 3. 

Y plays + 9. 

B plays # Qn. 


Remark : 

Z’s clubs are as far from being established 
as at first, as both 4 Ace Kg. are against. 
A can only hold one of these honors. B may 
hold both. Y has nothing better than a 9. 
The small cards missing to Z are # 4. 2. Y 
infers if 4 5 or 4 is with his partner, he led 
from five clubs, if both + 5. 4. are with 
Z, six clubs, 


A-B, 1 


Tricks : Y-Z,o 


Trick 2: 

B leads @ 4. 
Z plays @ 6. 
A plays @ Kg. 


Y plays # 3. SS, 8 


Tricks : Y-Z,0 

Inference : 

B knows that, barring a signal for trumps, 
#2 is with his partner. This simple infer- 
ence remembered later wins one more trick 
for A-B. 


Trick 3: 

A leads  4.( trump). 
Y plays # 7 ( Vee 
B plays # Qn, (trump). j A-B, 2 
Z plays @ Kg. (trump). Tricks: Y-Z,1 

Remark : 

Cavendish thinks A must lead trumps at 
trick 3, and refers us to pp. 122, 123 in his 
editions, where he considers a lead of trumps 
from four moderate trumps. In this hand A 
has the Ace in his opponent's suit, a fine heart 
suit, and his partner’s original lead was a 
diamond, showing strength in that suit. A 
is therefore justified in playing a forward 
game. 


Trick 4: 

Z leads # 5. 

A plays # Ace. 
Y plays + 2. 

B plays # 4. 


B 
Z; 1 


Tricks : a 


Remarks : 

Z plays well to go on with his clubs, as he 
has too poor a hand to open another suit, 
and a second round in clubs may establish 
them, or his partner may be able to ruff be- 


fore A can draw his trumps, Z h6lding origi- 


nally two honors among his trumps would be 
justified in forcing his. partner in the face of 
an adverse lead of trumps, and in this hand 
Z at trick 4 is left with the best'trump. If 
he finds his partner with four trumps, which is 
possible, and no more clubs, Z would have 
made a very advantageous lead. Inference, A 
has no more clubs to play # Ace., as & Kg. 
was marked with his partner when Z led 
low in clubs on this round from the fall of 
trick 1. 


Trick 5: 

A leads # 10 (trump). 
Y plays # 8 (trump). 
B plays # 2 (trump). 


Z plays # Ace. (trump). a 3 


Tricks : Y-Z, 2 


Remark : 

A’s lead of # 10 instead of # Knv. is for 
the purpose of making his hand as difficult as 
possible for his adversaries to count, since his 
partner presumably cannot assist him further 
in trumps, although from the fall of the cards 
on trick 3 it is possible for B to have # Ace. 
In any event, A does not need his partner 
to read his hand at this point in the game, 
and therefore tries to make it impossible for 
his adversaries todoso. Cavendish is stronger 
than most experts in this respect, his hand 
always being most difficult to read to his ad- 
versaries, except when they are powerless to 
do him harm, while to his partner, when the 
hands must be played as one, every card is 
placed in the most simple manner. Hand 
xiv. is a very fair example of his habit of 
playing false cards, when the score depends 
upon his taking every trick- possible. 


Trick 6: 

Z leads ¥ 10. 
A plays ¥ Ace. 
Y plays ¥ 4. 

B plays ¥ 3. 


Remarks : 

Z finding it impossible to establish his 
clubs, tries elimination to put Y in, since 
hearts presumably, by elimination, must be 
Y’s suit. Z plays badly here, since Y may be 
weak in every suit. He should note the score, 
and lead @ Ace, making the third trick, and 
saving the game, as he may not be able to get 
the lead again. Had he done so he would 
have given a good example of what is meant 
by the term ** playing to the score.”” 

A has played well in going against the gen- 
eral principle of the game by playing a false 
card, ¥ Ace. His justification is that ¥ 10 
is obviously Z’s best. A’s scheme is to get 
another round of trumps, and then to under- 
play in hearts, so he plays ¥ Ace, hoping to 
deceive Y as to the position of ¥ Kg., and 
thus make every trick, 


Trick 7: 
A leads # Knv. (trump). 
Y plays # 9 (trump). 
B plays # 6 (trump). 
Z plays # 3 (trump). 


Tricks : B, 5 
2 


A- 
¥- ’ 
Inference : 
A must have the “long trump,”” # 


” 


5. 


Trick 8: 

A leads @ 5. 
Y plays ¥ 7. 
B plays # 9. 
Z plays ¥ 2. 


Remarks : 

Y should have played ¥ Qn. He should 
have reasoned thus: that at Trick 6, when Z 
led ¥ 10, he was leading a strengthening 
card for his partner's hand, and therefore 
could have nothing higher, this inference 
being plain to all B will not play high in 
hearts third hand, but, holding ¥ Kg. Knv. or 
v Kg. 9., would finesse ; Y therefore will gain 
nothing by refusing to play ¥ Qn. in that 
event, and further, A—who has been playing 
a very strong game—would not be likely to 
play ¥ Ace. second hand merely for the pur- 
pose of getting the lead or making a trick ; so 
Y should have been on his guard and not 
have been deceived by a possible false card. 
In other words, Y’s best chance of saving the 
game is to play ¥ Qn. on trick 8, since A 
may be underplaying, holding ¥ Kg., while B, 
if he holds ¥ Kg.—if Y¥ plays low—will prob- 
ably finesse. 

Trick 9: 

B leads & Kg. 

Z plays # 7. 

A discards @ 2 A 

Y plays #10. Tricks: Y 


Remarks : 

B’s inference on trick 2, that A holds ¢ 2, 
makes him lead # Kg. now. B counts A’s 
hand thus: the ‘‘long trump,”’ a losing 
diamond and three hearts, he therefore gives 
A chance to discard @ 2 on the best club, be- 
fore returning the heart suit. Again we 
have an example of how the last four or more 
cards can be read in each hand, only by draw- 
ing every inference on each previous trick and 
remembering these inferences. 


-B, 7 
-Z, 2 


Tricks 10-13 : 

B leads ¥ Knv., which A takes with ¥ 
Kg. Qn. falls and A makes his two re- 
maining hearts (see the hands). A-B win 
five by cards ; game. 

Summary of the hand : 

Y-Z lost two tricks by playing badly, and 
that is a great many, as they might have 
more than saved the game, and in the next 
hand, or hands, might have won it. The 
first lesson in this hand is playing with an 
eyeto the score, and the deductions drawn 
under Trick 6 should be carefully noted, and 
acted upon under like circumstances, namely, 
in the face of an.adverse trump lead, and the 
command of your suit against you, play any 
winning card you may hold to save the game, 
The score, a great factor with fine players, is 
lost sight of in duplicate whist, when many 
a brilliant coup and much of the excitement 
of the game is lost. The instinct to gamble, 
that is, to ‘ry for two tricks which would 
win the game, instead of playing for the odd 
only, which is a certainty, should be yielded 
to in straight whist, if there is a fair chance— 
if to lose would not give the game to one’s 
opponents ; but in duplicate’every point lost 
tells, apparently, against the skill of the 
player when compared with the score of one 
less hazardous, who perhaps did not have the 
whist perception to grasp the situation, or, if he 
did, the courage of hisconvictions, consequently 
the risk is not taken, since there may be 
a failure and the hand will be over- 
played, Duplicate whist, then, to the real 
whist genius is more or less ** wooden.’” Cav- 
endish is quoted as having once said that 
straight whist, game seven points, honors not 
counted, gave, in his opinion, the fairest 
chance for skill. 

The second lesson in this hand is more 
difficult to put into practice. It can be bet- 
ter understood by example as explained under 
Trick 8. Other examples will render this 
more clear and will be given in a coming 
Vogue, when the lessons to be derived from 
underplay and its possible advantage, and the 
best guard against this maneuvre, will be 
concluded and a whist problem given. 








The Spring Announcement Number of 
Vogue will be published 16 April. It will 
contain fashion illustrations and text for 
women, men and children’s costumes. 
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FASHIONS 
THE SPRING 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
NUMBER 
VOGUE i 


will be published 


16 APRIL 





A humorous drawing by Mr. H. W. 
McVickar, entitled $1.98, will be the prin- 


cipal illustration in Vogue dated 23 April, ’96. 
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The largest manufacturers of Hair Cloth in the world is the American Hair Cloth Co., Pawtucket, R. L 


The interpretation of that desirable flare effect is—Hair Cloth, 














SOME NEW BOOKS. 


By HARRY WHITNEY McVICKAR 


The Evolution of Woman. 


Forty-four Drawings by Harry WHITNEY 
colors, with accompanying text. 


McVIcKar, printed in 
Large 8vo, cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 

The pictures themselves tell the story ; but, lest there should be doubt as to the full signifi- 
cance, a discreet amount of letter-press has been added. From the earliest times, through the Dark 
and Middle Ages, the progress of the sex is traced ; and towards the end it is intimated that the bicycle 


may carry this “* evolution ’’ forward more rapidly still, and to unforeseen conclusions. Some of the 
drawings are broadly humorous, others captivatingly pretty. 


By MARY ANDERSON 


A Few Memories. 


By Mary ANDERSON (MADAME DE Navarro). With Six Portraits, 

of which Five are Photogravures. 8vo, cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt 

Top, $2.50. (Ready April 7.) 

From her first appearance upon any stage, when, as she tells us, her “* mother overheard some 
one remark, * What a funny, awkward little girl!**’ Madame Navarro tells the story of her life to 


the dat. of her marriage, in 1889. Nor has she overlooked the hardships, humiliations and even 
dangers inseparable from such a career—although her own has been so exceptional and so admirable. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. 


By Ricwarp Harpinc Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


* mental, $1.50. 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


The Bicyclers 


And Three Other Farces. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


By Joun Kenprick Banas. Illustrated. 
Deckel Edges and Colored Top, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York City. 





THE CRAWFORD MFG. €0O., Makers. 

Factors and Main Offices: HaGerstown, Mp. 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 


Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money than 
other makers can afford to market an inferior production. hence in purchasing & 
Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade bicycle, it is 














impossible to produge. Onur catalogue explains all. Send for it. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, ind. 
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Originally the above applied only to lilies of the field; to-day it is equally applicable 
to human Lillies, whose sleeves and skirts. are interlined with FIBRE CHAMOIS. 
Not only should you excel Solomon in elegance of raiment, but also if possible in 
wisdom. To do this accept nothing but the genuine article, which is clearly stamped 


on every yard with the words 


....-ibre Chamois. 





